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LONDON. 


First view of London—the king’s birth-day—procession of mail-coaches 
on a original Pelham—Bulwer, 


—Regent-street—Lady Blessington— 
the Seneliete-diien Galt—D’Israeli, the au 


of Vivian Grey— 
recollections of Byron—influence of American opinions on English 


literature. 

From the top of Shooter's Hill we got our first view of London— 
an indistinct, architectural mass, extending all round to the horizon, 
and half enveloped in a dim and lurid smoke. “ That is St. Paul’s !— 
there is Westminster Abbey !—there is the Tower of London!” 
What directions were these to follow for the first time with the eye! 

From Blackheath, (seven or eight miles from the centre of Lon- 
don,) the beautiful hedges disappeared, and it was one continued 
mass of buildings. The houses were amazingly small, a kind of thing 
that would do for an object in an imitation perspective park, but the 
soul of neatness pervaded them. Trellises were nailed between 
the little windows, roses quite overshadowed the low doors, a painted 
fence enclosed the hand’s breadth of grass-plot, and very, oh, very 
sweet faces bent over lapfuls of work beneath the snowy and looped- 
up curtains. Jt was all home-like and amiable. There was an af- 
fectionateness in the mere outside of every one of them. 

After crossing Waterloo Bridge, it was busy work for the eyes. 
The brilliant shops, the dense crowds of people, the absorbed air of 
every passenger, the lovely women, the cries, the flying vehicles of 
every description, passing with the most dangerous speed—accus- 
tomed as I am to large cities, it quite made me giddy. We got into 
a ‘“‘jarvey” at the coach-office, and in half an hour I was in com- 
fortable quarters, with windows looking down St. James’s-street, and 
the most interesting leaf of my life to turn over. “ Great emotions 
interfere little with the mechanical operations of life,” however, and 
I dressed and dined, though it was my first hour in London. 

I was sitting in the little parlour alone over a fried sole and a mutton 
cutlet, when the waiter came in, and pleading the crowded state of 
the hotel, asked my permission to’ spread the other side of the table 
for a clergyman. I have akindly preference for the cloth, and made 
not the slightest objection. Enter a fat man, with top-boots and a 
hunting-whip, rosy as Bacchus, and excessively out of breath with 
mounting one flight of stairs. Beefsteak and potatoes, a pot of por- 
ter and a bottle of sherry followed close on his heels. With a sin- 
gle apology for the intrusion, the reverend gentleman fell to, and 
we ate and drank for a while in true English silence. 

“From Oxford, sir, I presume,” he said at last, pushing back his 
plate, with an air of satisfaction. 

“No, I had never the pleasure of seeing Oxford.” 

““R—e—ally! may I take a glass of wine with you, sir!” 

_ We got on swimmingly. He would not believe I had never been 
in England till the day before, but his cordiality was no colder for that. 
We exchanged port and sherry, and a most amicable understanding 
found its way down with the wine. Our table was near the win- 
dow, and a great crowd began to collect at the corner of St. James’s- 
street. It was the king’s birth-day, and the people were thronging 
to see the nobility come in state from the royal /evee. The show 
was less splendid than the same thing in Rome or Vienna, but it 
excited far more of my admiration. Gaudiness and tinsel were ex- 
changed for plain richness and perfect fitness in the carriages and 
harness, while the horses were incomparably finer. My friend 
pointed out to me the different liveries as they turned the corner 
into Piccadilly, the duke of Wellington’s among others. I looked 
hard to see his grace ; but the two pale and beautiful faces on the 
back seat, carried nothing like the military nose on the handles of 
the umbrellas. 

The annual procession of mail-coaches followed, and it was hardly 
less brilliant. The drivers and guard in their bright red and gold 
uniforms, the admirable horses driven so beautifully, the neat har- 
hess, the exactness with which the room of each horse was calcu- 
lated, and the small space in which he worked, and the compactness 
and contrivance of the coaches, formed altogether one of the most 
interesting spectacles I have ever seen. My friend, the clergyman, 
with whom I had walked out to see them pass, criticised the different 
teams con amore, but in language which I did not always understand. 
I asked him once for an explanation ; but he looked rather grave, and 
said something about “ gammon,” evidently quite sure that my ig- 
norance of London was a mere quiz. 

_ We walked down Piccadilly, and turned into, beyond all compa- 
rison, the most handsome street I ever saw. The Toledo of Naples, 
the Corso of Rome, the Kohl-market of Vienna, the Rue de la Paix 
and Boulevards of Paris, have each impressed me strongly with 


had merely time to get a glance at it before dark ; but for breadth |! course. If he had reason to dislike him, he had better not have 
and convenience, for the elegance and variety of the buildings, though | written since he was dead. 


all of the same scale and material, and for the brilliancy and expen- | 
siveness of the shops, it seemed to me quite absurd to compare it || and lived by his books. ‘That must be his apology. Do you know 


“ Perhaps—perhaps. But Galt has been all his life miserably poor, 





with any thing between New-York and Constantinople—Broadway 
and the Hippodrome included. 


were in a blaze of light. The crowd was immense. 


woman and child about me. 
try in every other respect, different from what I had imagined, dif- 
ferent from my own and all that I had seen, and coming to it last, 
it seemed to me the farthest off and strangest country of all—and 
yet the little sweep, who went laughing through the crowd, spoke a 
language that I had heard attempted in vain by thousands of educated 


others, and almost useless to myself. Still, it did not make me feel 
athome. Every thing else about me was too new. It was like some 
mysterious change in my own ears—a sudden power of comprehen- 
sion, such asa man might feel who was cured suddenly of deafness. 
You can scarcely enter into my feelings till you have had the changes 
of French, Italian, German, Greek, Turkish, Illyrian and the mix- 
tures and dialects of each, rung upon your hearing almost exclusively, 
as I have for years. I wandered about as if I were exercising some 
supernatural faculty in a dream. 
A friend in Italy had kindly given me a letter to Lady Blessington, 
and with a strong curiosity to see this celebrated lady, I called on 
the second day after my arrival in London. It was “deep i’ the af- 
ternoon,” but I had not yet learned the full meaning of “ town 
hours.” ‘Her Ladyship had not come down to breakfast.” I 
gave the letter and my address to the powdered footman, and had 
scarce reached home when a note arrived inviting me to call the 
same evening at ten. 
In a long library lined alternately with splendidly-bound books 
and mirrors, and with a deep window of the breadth of the room, 
opening upon Hyde Park, I found Lady Blessington alone. The 
picture to my eye as the door opened was a very lovely one. A 
woman of remarkable beauty half buried in a fauteuil of yellow 
satin, reading by a magnificent lamp, suspended from the ceatre of 
the arched ceiling ; sofas, couches, ottomans and busts arranged 
in rather a crowded sumptuousness through the room ; enamel ta- 
bles, covered with expensive and elegant trifles in every corner, 
and a delicate white hand relieved on the back of a book, to which 
the eye was attracted by the blaze of its diamond rings. As the 
' servant mentioned my name, she rose and gave me her hand very 
| cordially, and a gentleman entering immediately after, she presented 
| me to her son-in-law, Count D’Orsay, the well-known Pelham of 
London, and certainly the most splendid specimen of a man and a 
well-dressed one that I had ever seen. ‘ea was brought in imme- 
diately, and conversation went swimmingly on. 
Her ladyship’s inquiries were principally about America, of which, 
from long absence, I knew very little. She was extremely curious 
to know the degrees of reputation the present popular authors of 
England enjoy among us, particularly Bulwer, Galt, and D’Israeli, 
(the author of Vivian Grey.) “If you will come to-morrow night,” 
she said, “ you will see Bulwer. I am delighted that he is popular 
in America. He is envied and abused by all the literary men of 
London, for nothing, I believe, except that he gets five hundred pounds 
for his books and they fifty, and knowing this, he chooses to assume 
a pride, (some people call it puppyism,) which is only the armour 
of a sensitive mind, afraid of a wound. He is to his friends the most 
frank and gay creature in the world, and open to boyishness with 
those who he thinks understand and value him. He has a brother, 
Henry, who is as clever as himself in a different vein, and is just 
now publishing a book on the present state of France. Bulwer’s 
wife, you know, is one of the most beautiful women in London, and 
his house is the resort of both fashion and talent. He is just now 
hard at work on a new book, the subject of which is the last days 
| of Pompeii. The hero is a Roman dandy, who wastes himself in 
| luxury, till this great catastrophe rouses him and develops a cha- 
| racter of the noblest capabilities. Is Galt much liked?” 
I answered to the best of my knowledge that he was not. His 
| life of Byron was a stab at the dead body of the noble poet, which, 
| for one, I never could forgive, and his books were clever, but vul- 
| gar. He was evidently not a gentleman in his mind. ‘This was the 
| opinion I had formed in America, and I had never heard another. 
“1 am sorry for it,” said Lady B. “ for he is the dearest and best 
old man in the world. I know him well. He is just on the verge 





of the grave, but comes to see me now and then, and if you had 
known how shockingly Byron treated him, you would only wonder at 
his sparing his memory so much.” 








their magnificence, but they are really nothing to Regent-street. I 





people, and that I had grown to consider next to unattainable by || 


|| the D’Israeli in America t” 
| I assured her ladyship that the “Curiosities of Literature,” by 


It is the custom for the king’s tradesmen to illuminate their shops } the father, and “ Vivian Grey and Contarini Fleming,” by the son, 
on his majesty’s birth-night, and the principal streets on our return | were universally known. 
None but the i 
lower order seemed abroad, and I cannot describe to you the effect || elder came here with his son the other night. It would have de- 
on my feelings on hearing my own language spoken by every man, || lighted you to see the old man’s pride in him. He is very fond 
It seemed a completely foreign coun- || of him, and as he was going away, he patted him on the head, 


“T am pleased at that, too, for I like them both. D Israeli the 


| and said to me, ‘take care of him, Lady Blessington, for my sake. 

| He is a clever lad, but he wants ballast. I am glad he has the ho- 

nour to know you, for you will check him sometimes when I am 

: away !’ D’Israeli, the elder, lives in the country about twenty miles 
from town, and seldom comes up to London. He is a very plain old 

man in his manners, as plain as his son is the reverse. D'Israeli, the 

| younger, is quite his own character of Vivian Grey, crowded with 
talent, but very soigné of his curls, and a bit of a coxcomb. There 
is no reserve about him, however, and he is the only joyous dandy 
I ever saw.” 

I asked if the account I had seen in some American paper of a 
|| literary celebration at Canandaigua, and the engraving of her lady- 
| ship's name with some others upon a rock, was not a quiz. 

“Oh, by no means. I was equally flattered and amused by the 
| whole affair. I have a great idea of taking a trip to America to see 
‘it. Then the letter, commencing ‘Most charming countess—for 
charming you must be since you have written the conversations of 
| Lord Byrou'—oh, it was quite delightful. I have shown it to every- 

body. By the way, I receive a great many letters from America, 
from people I never heard of, written in the most extraordinary style 
of compliment, apparently in perfectly good faith. I hardly know 
what to make of them.” 

I accounted for it by the perfect seclusion in which great num- 
bers of cultivated people live in our country, who, having neither 
| intrigue, nor fashion, nor twenty other things to occupy their minds 

as in England, depend entirely upon books, and consider an author 
|| who has given them pleasure as a friend. America, I said, has pro- 
| bably more literary enthusiasts than any country in the world; and 
| there are thousands of romantick minds in the interiour of New-Eng- 
land, who know perfectly every writer this side the water, and hold 
| them all in affectionate veneration, scarcely conceivable by a so- 
phisticated European. If it were not for such readers, literature 
would be the most thankless of vocations. I, for one, would never 
write another line. 

** And do you think these are the people who write tome? If I 
could think so, I should be exceedingly happy. People in England 
are refined down to such heartlessness—criticism, private and publick, 
is so interested and so cold, that it is really delightful to know there 
is a more generous tribunal. Indeed I think all our authors now 
| are beginning to write for America. We think already a great deal 
| of your praise or censure.” 
|| asked if her ladyship had known many Americans. 

“Not in London, but a great many abroad. I was with Lord 
| Blessington in his yacht at Naples, when the American fleet was 
| lying there, eight or ten years ago, and we were constantly on board 
| your ships. I knew Commodore Creighton and Captain Deacon 
| extremely well, and liked them particularly. They were with us, 
| either on board the yacht or the frigate every evening, and I remem- 
| ber very well the bands playing always “God save the King” as 
| we went up the side. Count D’Orsay here, who spoke very little 
English at that time, had a great passion for Yankee Doodle, and 
| it was always played at his request.” 

The count, who still speaks the language with a very slight ac- 
| cent, but with a choice of words that shows him to be a man of un- 
common tact and elegance of mind, inquired after severai of the 
| officers, whom I have not the pleasure of knowing. He seemed to 
| remember his visits to the frigate with great pleasure. The conver- 
| sation, after running upon a variety of topicks, which I could not 
with propriety put into a letter for the publick eye, turned very na- 
| turally upon Byron. I had frequently seen the Countess Guiccioli 
| on the continent, and I asked Lady Blessington if she know her. 
“No. We were at Pisa when they were living together, but 
| though Lord Blessington had the greatest curiosity to see her, Byron 
| would never permit it. ‘She has a red head of her own,’ said he, 
‘and don’t like to show it.’ Byron treated the poor creature dread- 
| fully ill. She feared more than she loved him.” 

| She had told me the same thing herself in Italy. 

It would be impossible, of course, to make a full and fair record of 
a conversation of some bours. I have only noted one or two topicks 
| which I thought most likely to interest an American reader. During 
| all this long visit, however, my eyes were very busy in finishing for 





























“ Nil mortuis nisi bonum,” I thought, would have been a better 


| memory a portrait of the celebrated and beautiful woman before me. 
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The portrait of Lady Blessington in the Book of Beauty is not 
unlike her, but it is still au unfavourable likeness. A picture by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence hung opposite me, taken, perhaps, at the age of 
eighteen, which is more like her, and as captivating a representation 
of a just matured woman, full of loveliness and love, the kind of 
creature with whose divine sweetness the gazer’s heart aches, as 
ever was drawn in the painter’s most inspired hour. The original 
is now (she confessed it very frankly) forty. She looks something 
on the sunny side of thirty. Her person is full, but preserves all 
the fineness of an admirable shape; her foot is not crowded in a satin 
slipper, for which a Cinderella might long be looked for in vain, and 
her complexion, (an unusually fairskin, with very dark hair and eye- 
brows,) is of even a girlish delicacy and freshness. Hv« dress of | 
Be satin, (if I am describing her like a milliner, it is because I | 
have here and there a reader of the Mirror in my eye who will be 
amused by it,) was cut low and folded across her bosom, in a way to | 
show to advantage the round and sculpture-like curve and whiteness | 
of a pair of exquisite shoulders, while her hair dressed close to her | 
head, and parted simply on her forehead with a rich ferromer of tur- | 
quoise, enveloped in clear outline a head with which it would be | 
difficult to find a fault. Her features are regular, and her mouth, | 
the most expressive of them, has a ripe fulness and freedom of play, 
peculiar to the Irish physiognomy, and expressive of the most unsus- | 
| 


picious good humour. Add to all this a voice merry and sad by turns, | 
but always musical, and manners of the most unpretending elegance, | 
yet even more remarkable for their winning kindness, and you have | 
the prominent traits of one of the most lovely and fascinating women | 
I have ever seen. Remembering her talents and her rank, and thé 
unenvying admiration she receives from the world of fashion and | 
genius, it would be difficult to reconcile her lot to the “ doctrine of | 
compensation.” 
There is one remark I may as well make here, with regard to the | 
personal descriptions and anecdotes with which my letters from | 
England will of course be filled. It is quite a different thing from 
publishing such letters in London. America is much farther off from | 
England than England from America. You in New-York read the | 
periodicals of this country, and know every thing that is done or 
written here, as if you lived within the sound of Bow-bell. The | 
English, however, just know of our existence, and if they get a gene- | 
ral idea twice a year of our progress in politicks, they are compara- | 
tively well informed. Our periodical literature is never even heard | 
of. Of course, there can be no offence to the individuals themselves | 
in any thing which a visiter could write, calculated to convey an 
idea of the person or manners of distinguished people to the Ameri- 
can publick. I mention it lest, at first thought, I might seem to have 
abused the hospitality or frankness of those on whom letters of in- | 
troduction have given me claims for civility. N. P. W. | 
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THE MINUTE-BOOK: 
A SERIES OF FAMILIAR LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 





JOURNEY TO ROME. | 
Desolation of an Italian inn—ancient pagan temple—the malaria—imaginary | 
banditti—wine of Montefiascone—a spy—perils of travellers from espion- | 
age—anecdote of a prisoner—reflections on tyranny. 
Botsena.—Rambling about that extraordinary Acquapendente, | 
we grew thirsty and hungry from the exercise both of mind and | 
body, and inquired for an inn. Three or four little half-clad, bare- | 
headed creatures started to conduct us, each of whom seized the | 
occasion to inform us that they were “ without father and mother.” | 
We followed, gazing about like Ferdinand in the island of Prospero, 
although amazed by different scenes, and led on by strains of another | 
sort. The tavern was but at a short distance, and the dry bush | 
over the door announced wine. ‘Travellers earn appetites that em- 
perours might envy, though their fare is not always quite as sump- | 
tuous. We entered a huge cumbrous stone building, black and | 
cold like all the rest. It was dirty and unfurnished, and apparently 
deserted, and we followed each other, beggars and all, up its broad | 
dark staircase, through its ample gloomy halls and apartments, call- | 
ing for the camerere in vain. One room, through its decay and filth, 
exhibited traces of ancient splendour. A large marble table with | 
carved gilt legs was perceptible through the dust and cobwebs, old | 
tattered crimson curtains hung before the black windows, encrusted | 
with the dust of centuries. The smoked ceiling was adorned | 
with paintings in arabesque. The floor was of rough brick; and 
several pieces of sculpture, a Venus, a Cupid, and some busts | 
Jay neglected in corners and embrasvres. At length, in reply to a. 
series of stentorian invocations, a human being appeared in the 
jonely haunts. He howed, smiled, rubbed his hands, apologized, 
and announced himself as the master. By a curious coincidence, | 
he had every thing in his larder but what we asked for, and we | 
asked for every thing we could think of, till at length our demands 
lessened within the narrow compass of bread and wine. The for- | 
mer was good though coarse, the latter palatable and probably poi- | 
soned. The orvietto sold through some towns is generally adulterated, | 
as an intelligent Roman physician assured me, and the ratafie in Tus- | 
cany has been known to produce immediate death. The poor peo- 
ple trampled down into the sloughs of poverty and ignorance by | 
their proud and despotic governments, resent their wrongs upon | 
their fellow-creatures indiscriminately, and to make a quatrino or | 
Baioccho, cheat the pitying stranger, and endanger the lives of those | 
who deserve to be their friends. The landlord was a fine specimen. | 


He doubly charged us for all that we had, endeavoured to pass a 
piece of money on us for twice its real value, and when we cor- 
rected, rebuked and paid him, he bowed, smiled, and rubbed his | 
hands again as if nothing had occurred, and requested qualche cosa | 
We only laughed at his impudence, for we are / 








for buunomana, 


|| be credited, the highest eminences are not wholly secure from its 
|| baleful breath, which even in winter lingers over the lovely land- 


|| to vale, striking the inhabitants of the heavenly clime with dire dis- 


|| the hill, a beautiful and splendid sight breaks upon the eye, and we | 


|| of many a distinguished predecessor, who have left me every thing 


|| composition, and study to produce a book of travels ; but the themes 


uow used to the extortion of innkeepers, and they themselves are 
also accustomed to meet stern rebuff, and successful resistance. 
Our passports being here detained a long time to be examined 
and sealed, the vetturino awarded us another half hour, and we set 
out for the cathedral, the attraction of which is a pagan temple re- 
maining almost entire beneath the foundations of the church. We 
examined the rudely carved pillars, and emblematic symbols of su- 
perstition ; the low, dungeon-like aisles, and the heavy stone altar, 
upon which human beings are said to have panted in the agonies of 
cruel death to conciliate the favour of beast gods, and monstrous 
idols. The young priest who showed us round was very agreeable, 
and dilated with fluent propriety upon the bigotry and blindness of 
those who raised this den, and finishing his explanations and moral 
reflections, he ascended into his own temple, dipped his fingers in 
holy water, crossed his breast, bent his head to a wax figure, courte- 
sied to a miraculous picture, took three pauls for his trouble, 
thanked us, crossed himself again, and bade us adieu. We should 
have missed this curious remnant of barbarity, but for the fore- 
thought and attention of a party from our own city, who had recently 
returned by the same route. Acquapendente derives its name from 
the falls in its vicinity, which we were told, however, were empty. 
Rivers of dry sand, and waterfalls without water, are less harmless 
peculiarities than laws without justice, and religion without virtue. 





We are still in the region of volcano and malaria. In our ride 
from Acquapendente to this place, we passed the town of San Lo- 
renzo Nuovo, overhanging the abandoned ruins of Lorenzo Rovinato, 
from the latter of which the inhabitants were driven by the pesti- 
lence, which broods ina greater or less degree over nearly the 
whole extent of Italy. This poisoned atmosphere, arising from a 
volcanic soil, or the rapid decomposition of vegetable matter, or 
mines of sulphur and other morbific agents, is generally considered 
peculiar to the low lands ; but if scientific writers of authority may 


scape, but in the summer rolls its unseen but fatal poison from vale 


eases, wasting, weakening, and destroying individuals, depopulating 
plains and turning towns into deserts. Approaching the brow of 


mourn that nature should waste so much loveliness where man dare 
scarcely tread. 

The lake of Bolsena gleams from an Eden, and the sudden ap- 
pearance of so grand a sheet of water here in the heart of Italy, pro- 
duces a fine effect. But here again I am wound back from a throng 
of associations derived from former events. Industry has compiled, 


science explored and explained, and poetry and song celebrated. || 


SS 
fate of a sensual German, who is said to have drunk himself to 
death with its luscious sweets, and some of which he requested to 
have buried with him in his coffin. It is a pleasant drink, tame and 
sweet, but not so good as our good cider, which it resembles. A 
glass of this offered to the captain of our band commenced at once 
an interchange of civilities, and we found him and his companions 
very honest fellows—the priest with the long beard gentlemanly and 
| dignified, and the ragamuffins sufficiently respectful. I sat near 
another holy father, peculiar in his appearance and address. He 
was small, with black hair, and eyes of piercing jet. His face re- 
minded me of Rashleigh Osbaldiston, or Kean in Sir Giles Overreach. 
I never met a glance more full of meaning and intelligence, a 
smile more sweet and wily, a voice more low, musical and pleasant. 
| He inveighed bitterly against the state of the country, declared it 
| priest-ridden and enslaved, openly ridiculed the tricks of the church, 
| and set the table in a roar by flashes of wit and satire. After the 
meal he offered me snuff, and commenced a tirade against the French 
government. It is not safe to make boon companions of strangers 
in the ecclesiastical territory, and there was a something in the man- 
| ner of this man which, while it rivetted my attention on him con- 
| tinually, strongly infected me with distrust. I listened in silence, 
broken only by civil monosyllables, and I was afterward informed 
| that he was a spy. The papal states are under a regular system of 
espionage, and Florence also boasts certain cafés known to be dan- 
| gerous ground for polemicks. Tyranny never sleeps. The conse- 
| quences to strangers, however, of being marked as unfriendly to the 
| government, are, [ believe, more inconvenient than bloody, the of- 
fender being only invited to extend his travels out of Italy. Subjects 
| are less politely dealt with. Conspiracies and associations are al- 
| ways coming to light, and the jealous authorities plant Cerberuses 
, ina thousand unsuspected forms and places. I could scarcely be 
/ centented in such a country. Your friend may be your foe, your 
| servant your accuser ; solitude is not safe, and midnight may betray. 
| I never put a letter into the post securely, and I have been warned 
| by those who know, to keep these papers from the hands of cham- 
| bermaids and house-servants. I have just heard an anecdote of the 
| grand duke of Tuscany. A young Italian, lying in prison on a charge 
| of liberal principles, wrote to the duke: “Iam in a dungeon be- 
cause I am in favour of freedom. If you are just, you will either 
release one or confine the rest of your subjects, for they all think 
asI do.” The bold appeal was followed by his immediate release. 
The act appears creditable to the Austrian Alexander, but it appears 
to me rather meretricious generosity. It is done without sacrifice, 
and therefore merits little praise. A robber who grasps the hoards of 
"every wayfarer, may easily return a pittance to a disarmed beggar, 
| and tyrants, kind or cruel according to the accidents of humour, when 








The heavy pavement of the road to Rome is worn with the wheels 


| 
to see and to enjoy, but little to describe except the accidents of | 
my way or the workings of my mind. I am a wanderer through a 
fairy garden, no object of which I can touch. I stand like Sinbad | 
in a valley of diamonds, but I must not bear away the glittering ; 
jewels ; I revel among the riches of history and tradition, no part of | 
which is mine. Could I rejoin the fragments of old statues, or | 
disinter the ruins of buried cities, I could aim at a higher style of 


which would be then the objects of my search, are now those of my 
fear, and the itineraries caution my pen, not what to seek, but what 
to avoid. If, therefore, I fail to please my readers, at least I hope 
after this world to cross the Styx unaccused by the complaining 
spirits of travellers and guide-book compilers, whose works are too 
often rifled without regard to property. The ghosts of Eustace and 
Lady Morgan* will greet me with a smile, Corinna shall wave a 
melancholy approval, the phantom of Harold will forbear to frown, 
and the statistical shadow of Mariana Stark will distinguish me 
kindly from among the motley gang of literary brigands. 

The house at Bolsena where we dined and slept we shall long 
remember, as a study for an Italian inn and its ordinary guests. 
We were ushered into a long apartment, embellished with a fire- 
place, ample enough of itself for the accommodation of a tolerable 


family. The broad, unswept floor, of rough brick, reflected its ruddy || 


light ; the high ceilings were supported by heavy beams, fancifully 
painted ; six doors were hanging on broken hinges, and though the 
night was raw and cold, they were continually wide open—the secret 
of closing doors being among the other extinguished arts of Italy. 


The fire was already surrounded by a crowd of dark, savage-look- || 


ing men, with the very air, dress and expression of banditti. They 


were roughly clad, some muffled to the eyes in cloaks, with hats || 


drawn down over their brows. Presently another and then another 
party entered, assembling in groups, whispering and eyeing us with 
an earnestness that, considering the place and hour, one might be 
almost pardoned for interpreting into ferocity. Several were priests ; 
one tall, lank, pale-faced man wore a long black beard, descending to 


his breast, and most of their faces were darkened with bushy mus- 





taches. No stage robbers ever dressed and acted better. The spirit of |) 


Mr. Richings and of Mr. Richings’s wardrobe lurked in their scowls, | 
their whisperings, their strange attitudes and stranger attire. We | 
were on a route proverbially infested with robbers ; and had I borne 
with me a portmanteau of gold, I should seriously have slept but 
little at the tavern of Bolsena ; as it was, our apprehensions were 
only amusing, and the entrance of the steaming dishes at least in- 
sured us against having our throats cut till after supper. No pri- 
vate eating apartment could be procured, and therefore down we sat 
with a feeling not unlike that of Gil Blas in the robber’s cave. A 
flask of the celebrated Montefiascone wine here first enabled me to 
taste a beverage recommended to the notice of travellers, by the 








* I should be gratified, however, tomeet Lady Morgan in a more cheer- 
ful region than that of Pluto. 








| wearied with the monotony of vice, love the novelty and lustre of 
| momentary virtue. I dv not believe the Duke Leopold so much of 
a tyrant as his compeers, but they all belong to the same system. 
| The sympathy of the Tuscans has been recently awakened for a 
young man, represented as amiable and noble in character, who 
| for some connexion with sdcieties opposed to the government, has 
| been sentenced to labour for life in the Maremma, where malaria will 
| kill him by degrees. It is natural for the authorities to strengthen 
| themselves in their places and to punish attempts to overthrow them. 


|| In doing so they may be unconscious of moral infamy ; but it is their 


| misfortune to hold situations which are founded on wrong and can 
only be supported by oppression. Personal virtues are no palliatives, 
| They sin against the rights of mankind—against the majesty of hu- 
| man nature. That they are cast in stations where they are compelled 
| to conform to these necessities, does not excuse them from our ab- 
| horrence, or confound the distinctions between them and the Wash- 
| ingtons or the Websters. When the sly serpent strikes his venom- 
| ous fangs into our feet, although he follows only the instincts of his 
being, we hate him, and we do not compare him with the dove that 
| flutters in our bosom. T. Ss. F. 








DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 





A BASHFUL MAN. 





BY M. M. NOAH. 





Mopesty, diffidence, and a proper humility, are jewels in the cap 
| of merit; but downright bashfulness, your real maucaise honte is 
' terrible, and is a distinct mark of ill-breeding, or rather of no breed- 
| ing at all. Your dashing impudent fops, who say a thousand silly 
things to the ladies, and flutter around them like butterflies, are yet 
| more endurable than your bashful fellow who sneaks into a corner, 
| terrified to catch a look, or exchange a word with a pretty woman. 
| Such an identical person paid me a visit on one of the cold days 
| last week, and broke in upon me with a thousand bows and apologies, 
| while busily engaged with pen in hand, thinking of a whig candidate 
| for president, who would not run the risk of being knocked on the 
' head by our friends the moment his name was announced. 

“ Sit down, sir, if you please ; make no more apologies ; sit down 
| and tell me your business.” ‘* Well, sir, I'm come for a curious bu- 
| siness, quite an intrusion, I’m sure, but so it is; necessity knows 

no ceremony. Some time ago I read in your paper a description of 
the miseries of an old bachelor, and it was so to the life—so true, and 
| so exactly my condition, that I have made bold to call on you for ad- 
| vice; for misery, they say, loves company, and one wretched ba- 
| chelor may be able to counsel another—thus it is—.” ‘ Stop, stop, 
my friend; before you proceed, let me correct an error in which 
‘you have, no doubt, inadvertently fallen. ‘Though I may be able 
from memory to describe the misery of single wretchedness, | had 
not the courage constantly to face it. You must not be deceived, 
I am no longer a bachelor ; do you want the proofs, lgok there ; 
that black-eyed, ruddy-cheeked fellow on the carpet, employed in 
cutting out ships and houses from old newspapers, is my oldest ; he 
designs himself to be an editor, for he contends that nothing 1s easier ; 
it is only, he says, cutting out slips from one paper and putting them 
, into another. That little one who struts about in a paper cocked- 


|’ hat and wooden sword, with which, ever and anon, he pokes at my 
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ribs, while deeply in considering how the nation is to be saved, 
is my second hopeful; he is a Jackson man; all children, sir, are 
Jackson men; he goes for a soldier if there be wars. That little 
golden-haired urchin, with a melting blue eye, who is sure to ask 
me for candy, while J am describing, in bitter terms, the tyranny of 
the Albany regency, is my youngest; and there, with a basket of 
stockings near her, sits my better half; there is the sparkling fire, 
and here are oC yere: does all this look like the miseries of a 
bachelor?” ‘ Well, I beg your pardon, sir, for believing that you 
were as wretched as I am; but still when you hear my story you 
~~ possibly advise me what is best to be done.” ‘Go on, sir.” 
« Well, sir, thus it is: My father realized a handsome property by 
his industry, which he left to me; but such were his rigid notions 
of the necessity of constant occupation to prevent idleness and other 
evils, that my time was employed, after I had left school, which was 
at an early age, from sunrise to bed-time. It was an incessant round 
of occupation—labour, keeping books, and making out bills. Behold 
me now, at the age of twenty-three, with a good constitution, cor- 
rect principles, and a handsome income. I have lost my parents— 
am alone in the world. I wish to marry, but really, sir, to my 
shame I confess it, Ihave no acquaintance among young ladies. I 
do not know any. My secluded manner of living has prevented my 
cultivating their acquaintance ; and if by accident I am thrown into 
their society, my tongue is literally tied. I do not know how to ad- 
dress them—I am not conversant with the topicks which are usually 
discussed. In short, sir, I wish to advertise for a wise, and not 
knowing how to draw up such an advertisement, I came to beg that 
favour at your hands.” 

“So, so,” said I to myself, “here's a little modesty tumbled 
into decay— Ceelebs in Search of a Wife.’”” He was a good-look- 
ing young fellow, and had a quick eye, which led me very much to 
doubt his reserved, retired and abashed condition before the ladies. 

“ Have you, sir, considered the risk in taking a wife in this strange 
way? How very liable you may be to gross imposition? What lady 
of delicacy or reputation would venture to contract an alliance so 
very solemn and obligatory, through the channel of a newspaper ad- 
vertisement?”’ ‘ Very probably, sir; but a poor honest girl might 
be struck with it; a clever, well-educated daughter, ill treated by a 
fiery step-mother, might, in despair, change her condition for a bet- 
ter one ; nay, a spirited girl might admire the novelty, and boldly 
make the experiment.” ‘ Well, sir, and how are you to conduct 
the negotiation with your native bashfulness? You have no super- 
annuated grandmother or old maiden aunt to arrange preliminaries.” 
“ That’s very true ; but, sir, necessity will give me confidence, and 
despair afford me courage.” 

I wrote the advertisement for him, which he thankfully and care- 
fully placed in his pocket-book, and bade us good morning. “ Poor 
devil,” said I, “‘here’s a condition—here’s a novelty—here’s a rara 
avis ! a fellow of twenty-three, with a good character and income, 
and not sufficient impudence to ask for a wife. I know lots of 
young ladies who would have sufficient charity to break him of his 
bashfulness in a few lessons ” 

However, his case is not a novel one. It shows the necessity 
of parents accustoming their sons in early life to cultivate the so- 
ciety of respectable females. They should be encouraged in any 
disposition they may manifest for good female society, although they 
may incur the charge of being either a beau ora dandy. Boys should 
go to dancing-school, not only because it teaches them grace, but 
it accustoms them in early life to the society of women. They 
dance with those girls, whom, in later periods, they may admire and 
respect as ladies. The lives of children should be checkered with 
innocent amusements—study and labour require such relief; and 
they should not be brought up in close confinement, in a doggerel 
way which unfits them for society when they are men ; nor be driven 
to the dire necessity of advertising for a wife, and taking the risk 
of such a desperate adventure. 


ANECDOTES OF A DIANA MONKEY. 


Although anecdotes of monkeys are as numerous as the beings 
to whom they owe their origin, although they are brought forward 
to all ages, and all times, still I have observed that no one gets tired 
of them, that their histories or portraits create an interest common 
to all human beings, of whatever race, or in whatever situation. 
The negro delights in relating the wonders or the rogueries the 
perform, and the saying, “ that monkeys could talk if they liked, 
only they are afraid white men would make them work if they did,” 
is everywhere to be heard among the more indolent inhabitants of 
the tropicks. English men, women, and children, resemble their 
black brethren; and there is yet another feeling, in which the most 
savage and the most refined seem to agree: it is the dislike or 
mortification, call it which you will, that we feel in seeing how 
nearly they resemble ourselves. There was a restless, tormenting, 
agile creature on board a vessel in which I sailed up the African 
river, who was incessantly teasing and hovering about me. If I 
called another, he was sure to leap across the deck and come to 
perform that which the other would have done much better. I never 
thought myself quite alone, but this fellow’s head was sure to start 
from some unexpected corner, and one day, wearied with his offi- 
ciousness, I perceived our black monkey sitting opposite to us, and 
said to him, “* Rapoynda, that is your brother.” Kind words, pre- 
sents, naught availed me afterward, for I was never forgiven; the 
same feeling might be traced in a very different form when a friend 
of mine pulled me away from the contemplation of Landseer’s ad- 
mirable picture,* exclaiming, “‘ How can you look at that so long. 
Such things ought never to have been made, and I am sure ought 
never to have been painted.” I obeyed, but the recollection of 
Rapoynda flashed across me. } 

After this, I will not apologize for intruding an old ship-companion 
of mine on your notice, although he belongs to the never-failing 
theme of monkeys. He was a native of the Gold Coast, and was 
of the Diana species (Simia Diana.) He had been purchased by 
the cook of the vessel in which J sailed from Africa, and was con- 
sidered his exclusive property. Jack’s place was then close to the 
caboose, but as his education progressed he was gradually allowed 
an increase of liberty, till, at last, he enjoyed the range of the whole 
ship, except the cabin. I had embarked with more than a mere 
womanly aversion to monkeys, it was absolute antipathy ; and, al- 
though I often langhed at Jack’s freaks, still I kept out of his way, 
till a circumstance brought with it a closer acquaintance, and cured 
me of my dislike. Our latitude was three degrees south, and we 
only p ded by occasional tornadoes, the intervals of which were 
filled up with dead calms and bright weather. When these oc- 


* “The Monkey that had seen the world.” 
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curred during the day, the helm was frequently lashed, and all the 
watch went below. On one of these occasions I was sitting alone 
on the deck, and reading intently, when, in an instant, somethi 
jumped upon my shoulders, twisted its tail round my neck, an 
screamed close to my ear. My immediate conviction that it was 
Jack scarcely relieved me; but there was no help; I dared not cry 
for assistance because I was afraid of him, and dared not obey the 
next influence, which was to thump him off, for the same reason ; I, 
therefore, became civil from necessity, and from that moment Jack 
and I entered into an alliance. nel cerry! loosened his hold, 
looked at my face, examined my hands and rings with the most 
minute attention, and took the biscuit which lay by my side. When 
I liked him well enough to profit by his friendship, he became a 
constant source of amusement. Like all nautical monkeys, he was 
fond of pulling off men’s caps as they slept, and throwing them into 
the sea; of knocking over the parrots’ cages to drink the water as 
it trickled along the deck, regardless of the occasional gripe he re- 
ceived; of taking the dried herbs out of the tin mugs in which the 
men were making tea of them; of dexterously picking out the 
pieces of biscuit which were toasting between the bars of the grate ; 
of stealing the carpenter's tools; in short, of teasing everything 
and everybody: but he was also a first-rate equestrian. Whenever | 
the pigs were let out to take a run on deck, he took his station be- 
hind a cask, whence he leaped on the back of one of his steeds as 
it passed. Of course the speed was increased, and the nails he 
stuck in to keep himself on produced a squeaking; but Jack was 
never thrown, and became so fond of the exercise, that he was 
obliged to be shut up whenever the pigs were at liberty. 
Confinement was the worst punishment he could receive, and 
whenever threatened with that, or any others, he would cling to me 
for protection. At night when about to be sent to bed in an empty 
hen-coop, he generally hid himself under my shawl, and at last 
never suffered any one but myself to put him to rest. He was par- 
ticularly jealous of other monkeys on board, who were all smaller 
than himself, and put two out of his way. The first feat of this | 
kind was performed in my presence : he began by holding out his 
paw, and making a squeaking noise, which the other evidently con- 
sidered as an invitation; the poor little thing crouched to him most 
humbly, but Jack seized him by che neck, hopped off to the side of | 
the vessel, and threw him into the sea. We cast out a rope imme- 
diately, but the monkey was too much frightened to cling to it, and 
we were going too fast to save him by any other means. Of course 
Jack was flogged and scolded, at which he was very penitent ; but 
the deceitful rogue at the end of three days sent another victim to 
the same destiny. But his spite against his own race was mani- | 
fested at another time in a very original way. The men had been | 
painting the ship’s side with a streak of white, and upon being sum- 
moned to dinner, left their brushes and paint on deck. Unknown 
to Jack, I was seated behind the companion-door, and saw the 
whole transaction ; he called a little black monkey to him, who, 
like the others, immediately crouched to his superiour, when he | 
seized him by the nape of the neck with one paw, took the brush, | 
dripping with paint, with the other, and covered him with white | 
from head to foot. Both the man at the helm and myself burst | 
into a laugh, upon which Jack dro his victim, and scam- 
pered up the rigging. The unhappy little beast began licking him- 
self, but I called the steward, who washed him so well with turpen- 
tine that all injury was prevented ; but during our bustle Jack was 
peeping with his black nose through the bars of the main-top, appa- 
rently enjoying the confusion. For three days he persisted in re- 
maining aloft ; no one could catchhim, he darted with such rapidity 
from rope to rope ; at length, impelled by hunger, he dropped un- 
expectedly from some height on my knees, as if for refuge, and as 
he had thus confided in me, I could not deliver him up to punishment. | 
The only way in which I could control his tricks was by show- | 
ing him to the A ome ar on board, which excited his fears very 
strongly. I used to hold him up by his tail, and the instant he saw 
the panther, he would become perfectly stiff, shut his eyes, and pre- 
tend to be dead. When I moved away he would relax his limbs, | 
and open one eye very cautiously, but if he caught a glimpse of the | 
panther’s cage, the eyes were quickly closed, and he resumed the | 
rigidity of death. After four months sojourn together, I quitted 
Jack off the Scilly Island, and understood that I was much regretted. | 

















EARTHQUAKE IN CALABRIA. 


The effects of the great earthquake of 1783 in Calabria, upon the | 
nerves of many individuals, were remarkable. Some remained for | 
a long period in a state of helpless debility, and trembled at every | 
trifling occurrence. Others appeared as if paralyzed for a consi- | 
derable time; while some declined rapidly in health and strength, | 
from inability to digest their food ; and others lost all powers of re-_ 
collection for a considerable period. Some remarkable and well- | 
attested instances of the long endurance of brute and human life | 
without stistenance, are deserving of record. Two pigs, which had 
been buried thirty-two days under the ruins, were heard to grunt | 
by the labourers removing the rubbish. They were extricated in | 
feeble and emaciated condition, and for some time refused the food 
offered them, but drank water with insatiable eagerness, and rapidly | 
recovered. At Polisthena, a cat was buried forty days under the 
rubbish, and taken out in a wretched condition. She exhibited in- 
satiable thirst, but soon recovered. In the same place an aged 
woman was found under the ruins of her —. seven days after 
the earthquake. When discovered she was insensible and apparently | 
dead, but she gradually revived, and complained of no evil but 
thirst. She continued long in a state of weakness and stupor, and 
was unable to take more than very small portions of food, but even- 
tually regained her wonted health and spirits. She stated, that | 
very soon after the house fell, she experienced a torturing thirst, | 
but that she soon lost all consciousness, and remained insensible 
until her release. In Oppido, a girl of fifteen, named Aloisa Basili, 
remained eleven days under the ruins without nourishment, and for | 
the last six days in close contact with a dead body. She had the 
charge of an infant boy, and, when the house was falling, caught | 
the child in her arms. He suffered greatly from incessant thirst, | 
and expired on the fifth day. Until this period the senses of the | 
poor girl had not failed her, but now she sunk under the combined 
tortures of hunger and thirst. When restored to animation, she com- | 
plained of no suffering but thirst. The most remarkable instance | 
of self-possession occurred near Oppido. The prince, ther with 
his family and many its, was seated at table ; when heaving | 
earth began to rock pa ama one of the company started from his | 
chair, and perceiving an aperture in the wall, sprang through it and | 
escaped, with only the loss of a shoe. All the others perished. | 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 





LINES, WRITTEN IMPROMPTU. 
Suggested by reading an account of Wilson and Michauz.* 


Tue charming warblers of the verdant 
Whose notes respond with harmony 
The eagle, soaring in his airy height, 
The little songstress who enchants the night: 
Such were the objects Wilson's genius sought, 
His acquisitions with his life were bought ; 

Pity must weep o’er his untimely grave, 

And mourn that admiration came too late to save ! 


The stately elm—the oak, beneath whose shade, 
The dusky Indian’s form hath often laid ; 

The forest tree, the ash, the mournful yew, 
These, great Michaux with magic pencil drew. 


ve, 
love, 





Like the expiring swan, the son of Scotia's isle, 
Never till death received the public smile ; 
While Gallia’s genius, by no want capumens, 


Lives in repose, admired and caresse z. Z. P. 


WHAT I ADMIRE IN WALES t—A SONNET. 





BY R. SHELTON MACKENZIE, LL. D. 





Magnificent is Snowdon !—from its height 

he eye can wander o’er a vast extent 

Of vale and mountaia, tinted sunny bright, 
Whereon all magic hues are sweetly blent. 

High is Plinlimmon, with its brow of cloud, 
And Menai Bridge is lovely to the view— 
At least J think so, (reader, do not you ’”) 

When, in romantic mood, I quit the crowd 
Of meaner things, and this vile earthly clay, 
To muse and meditate the live-long day— 
But, though I love fair scenery—love whate’er 
Poet or painter may deem bright or fair— 
What chiefly comforts my mind's ‘lorn estate 
Is—A WELSH RABBIT ON A HEATED PLATE ! 


MARY. 


The light that shines in Mary’s eyes 
Is ifraied at some magic shrine ; ‘ 

Its fount is summer evening skies, 
And earthly still, is still divine. 


The breath that sweetens Mary’s lips 
Is stolen from the conscious rose ; 

Which strives their crimson to eclipse, 
When blushing in her cheek it glows. 


Grace like faint harmonies entwined, 

Floats round my Mary’s every motion ; 
And softer than the dying wind, 

Her sweet voice claims the soul’s devotion. 


But loveliest, crown of all, her heart 
With love’s affections gushing free, 

Like heavenly light informs each part, 
And, dearest Mary, throbs for me. 


MEMORY OF EDWARD BLISS EMERSON. 


Lord of the silent tomb ! 
Earth’s fairest ones for victims craving still, 
Delighting aye with noblest guests to fill 
hy hall of gloom! 
Dark monarch of the dead ! 
Thou liftest thine inevitable voice, 
And bliss, that might an angel’s heart rejoice, 
Is overspread. 


Thy pleasure dread is done, 
And friendship’s eyes must pour their bitter rain, 
And kindred’s aching spirits ask in vain, 

Their cherished one. 


The noble is thine own— 
Virtue, that sanctified its mortal clay, 
Genius, that shone with pure, effulgent ray, 
From earth hath flown. 


Inexorable Power ! 
Might not a stricken mother say thee nay? 
Holiest fraternal love suffice to stay 
This bitter hour? 


Could not a world in need, 
With error shrouded, stained with evils fell, 
Whose weal that genius might have served so well, 
For pity plead? 
Alas ! the deep-toned bell, 
The solemn funeral train, the opening tomb, 
And all thou hast of awfulness and oon 
Thine answer tell. 


And we are left to mourn—- 
And we will mourn the bright orb timeless set; 
The goodly tree, with morning’s dews still wet, 
Shattered, uptorn. 
A gleam breaks through our sorrow, __ 
The grave is venquished, death’s keen barb is gone, 
And on the faithful spirit clear shall dawn 
An endless morrow! 
Thy might, Death, we contemn— — 
List the glad sound, “ The dead in Christ are blest ; 
Their works, when froin their earthly toils they rest, 
Do follow them.” 


Follow them to the skies— 
There shall be no more death, nor pains, nor fears— 
There no sad partings blind with bitter tears 

Immortal eyes. 

Then hushed be our ee e— 

And be the memory of the a star, 

‘To woo us to its own bright sphere afar, 
Evermore shining. 
Friend of the years before ! 

Be it but mine to tread, with patient feet, 

Thy straight and Juminous again we meet 

To part no more! 


* See Dr. Francis’s letter in number thirty-four—February 2ist. 


TO THE 


D.H.B. 
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ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF CHARACTER. 





JOURNAL OF A VETERAN OFFICER. 


A peep interest has been excited throughout the country, which, 
of course, finds its focus at Washington, in favour of the revolu- 
tionary officers. It has been a standing reproach to the government 
of the United States, that the sacrifices of those patriots who fought 
the battles and furnished the means of carrying on the war of the 
revolution, had been so long overlooked and almost forgotten. At 
this moment a spark has awakened, and the army of the invalids 
seem full of hopes of success. Many of the younger members of 
both houses of congress have come to their succour, and are confi- 
dent of victory. Many of the veterans are in the city. They are 
marshalled under 

GOVERNOUR OGDEN, 
Of New-Jersey. This distinguished gentleman was early in the 
army, and bore his part the whole war with honour to himself and 
profit to his country. He was educated at Princeton college, and 
in the ardour of youth, burning with love of country, he took arms 
in her defence. He left the groves of learning without a sigh, 
meaning to return again to them when the enemy had departed, and 
not till then. His first effort in his country’s cause was as a volunteer 
in an expedition to seize an enemy’s ship near the waters of his native 
state. She was made a prize. Ogden was one of those daring spi- 
rits who carried her by boarding. He joined the army in 1777, in 
a regiment raised in New-Jersey, as a captain, and went through 
the various grades to colonel, at times doing field, at other times 
staff duty. He was in the unfortunate battle of Brandywine, and 
the next year in the more fortunate battle of Monmouth. This bat- 
tle was not without its mistakes, but was bravely fought by the Ame- 
rican army. They, for the first time in the contest, drove back their foe 
with the bayonet. The next season Major Ogden was severely wound- 
ed. He was constantly engaged in some service or other until the 
war ended, and then he commenced the study of the law. In 1798, 
when Washington was made lieutenant-general of the armies raised 
for the defence of the country, Colonel Ogden was appointed to the 
command of one of the regiments, and held the command until the 
army was disbanded. He has filled the highest offices his native 
state could give him, being elected a senator to congress, from 
New-Jersey, in 1801. He was appointed, in the war of 1812, a ma- 
jor-general in the armies of the United States ; but, at that time being 
governour and commander-in-chief of New-Jersey, he thought his own 
soil much in danger of invasion, and knowing that the state must 
rely on militia chiefly for defence, he thought he could do more good 
at home than on the frontiers. The veteran is now making fight in 
as good a cause as he ever did, and attacks and defends with much 
spirit. His large frame has the air of a martial veteran, nor has he 
lost the stately step of a leader of armies. The governour is acquainted 
with every portion of the history of the revolution, civil and military, 
and has diffused much of information among the members of congress. 
GENERAL REED, 
From Maryland, was one of the colleagues of Governour Ogden. 
His countenance wore the lineaments of a green old age, but his 
limbs were not so sound, for he required the help of the crutch. 
He talked like a sensible, old soldier, well acquainted with the er- 
rand he was on, and had no idea of yielding to any obstacles in the 
course of justice and humanity. 
ALDEN BRADFORD, 

Was the representative of the eastern revolutionary soldiers. He 
has never set a squadron in the field; but is a civilian, a scholar, 
and a historian, and was one of the most effective with his pen in 
the cause of the old soldier many years ago. He was master of 
every document that could be found anywhere upon the subject of 
these claims; and his researches were required to assist in the 
cause. He had been secretary of the commonweaith of Massa- 
chusetts, and his situation had favoured his inclination in placing 
this subject in its true light before congress. Thus armed, I be- 
lieve they will achieve a victory. 

This evening I went to a levee of the president of the United 
States. It was indeed a jam. All visiters were introduced to him | 
and his lady. The spacious palace was thronged; there were all 
tongues and nations, besides all the varieties of character, which | 
make up the great American Republick, from the grave and solemn | 
New Englander, to those of the farther west, who carry something | 
of their wilderness in their manners. The scene was all life and | 
splendour. No one stood in any dark niche brooding over party | 
feuds, nor could any line of distinction there be formed. The pre- | 
sident was not surrounded by military aids or minions ; but as the | 
current rushed on, he gave a shake of the hand to all, and per- | 
chance to some made a passing remark. My friend General | 
Macomb introduced me to several officers of distinction: the scien. | 
tifick Bumford, the valiant Towson, and the accomplished Jones. | 


} 


I met them as fellow-soldiers ; and although our interview was short, | 














less sweetness on the objects around her ; but their momentary gaze 
would have to me been dangerous, had I met it before the chills of 
age and the vicissitudes of life had shrunk the veins, and diminished 
the pulses of a once too susceptible heart. This lady was the wife 
of Mr. White, the delegate from Florida. She was not only beau- 
tiful and fashionable, but was better informed than most beauties. 
She was as much enamoured with the climate of Florida as I am, 
and we had one congenial topick. We joined in thinking that it 
would soon become as much a place of resort for invalids, in the 
winter season, from the northern and eastern states, as the south of 
France has long been for Englishmen and Scotchmen. The Yan- 
kees have already begun to build cottages at St. Augustine, and to 
make some arrangements for a better market, while they spend the 


| winter there. 


I left my accomplished companion with a promise, that, if my 
life were spared, I would, not long hence, visit her at Tallahasse, 
and discuss with her not only the beauties of soil and climate, but 
of the productions of every mind that should make up the reading 
of a woman of taste and judgment. Every traveller will find in 
a new country a stronger appetite for reading, and a better taste in 
judging of the merits of an author than in old countries—the rea- 
son is this: in full and settled communities, some one great name 
gives a tone to the tastes of many; and, therefore, the judgment 
of the individual is not left so free as where there are no such shackles ; 
and, another thing, they do not fritter so much of their time away in 
idle etiquette as the same classes of society must necessarily do in 
populous cities. 
and the palate—are under a perpetual tyranny of taxation ; but there 
is another side to the question: in a great city, there is much in- 
formation gained by a free communication of sentiments; the lite- 
rary man, labouring in some great work, can readily find assistance 
among those who delight to search, and who have not inducements 
sufficient to write. The larger the library, the easier the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge; and, if there is no roval road to geometry, 
there may be labour-saving facilities where knowledge abounds. 

There are men at the seat of government of various calibres ; 
some come with much knowledge to diffuse, and others with strong 
capacities to receive it, who have not much of their own to offer. 
“ All nature's difference keeps all nature’s peace.”” There are some 
who augur, from this great diversity of feeling and character in the 
people of the United States, that their liberties are of short dura- 
tion. I do not fall into this doctrine. They were quite as diver- 
sified when they achieved their independence as now. The people, 
as a mass, are as intelligent, and more so now than they were 
when the constitution of the United States was formed. If a few 
ambitious spirits ever raise a commotion, the calm good sense of 
those they may delude for a will shortly return, and the very 
agitation will, in all probability, give new security to the stability of 
government. Do we want more evidence of this than the insurrections 
in Massachusetts and Pennsylvania ! In both places, the people, among 
whom the opposition to government originated, are among the most 
quiet in the United States. The rising of an intelligent part of a 
community is almost conclusive evidence that something is wrong. 
This is entirely different from the sudden burst of an infuriated mob, 
which is as likely to spring from phrensy as from oppression. The 
mutual benefit of commerce is, indeed, a golden chain which will 
bind the different portions of this country together, and that 
same spirit of commerce will prevent foreign nations from inter- 
fering with our internal arrangements. If a momentary advantage 
should be seized by the statesmen of Great Britain, by supplying the 
south with goods, it would be only momentary. That which is 
wrong may long prevail where it has long prevailed; but, where 
men have been accustomed to exercise freedom of thought, they 
will soon purge themselves from errours of thinking. That this 
great republick will, at all times, go on as smoothly as it has done, 
ought not to be expected, but to despair of its continuance is nei- 
ther Roman-like or Christian. 








ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


LETTER FROM LAURIE TODD. 


TALES OF THE PRISON.—SUGAR-HOUSE IN LIBERTY-STREET. 








Awone the many who visited this building thirty years ago, I one 
day observed a tall, thin, but rather respectable-looking gentleman ; 
he wore a cocked-hat, (an article not quite discarded in those days,) 
a few dozen of hairs that were left behind, were gathered together 
and tied with a piece of black riband ; he wore no powder, as he did 
not need it, his head being whitened by the snows of sixty winters ; 
there hung on his arm, not a badge, a cane, nor a dagger, but a 
handsome young woman, who, I learned from him, was his daugh- 
ter, whom he had brought with him two hundred miles to view the 
scene of her father’s sufferings ; he walked erect, and still carried 
about him something of the military air. Finding he was a stranger, 


I parted with them with that regret that one feels on being delight- | [ asked him in, and before we parted, I heard 


In a great city, the senses—the ears, and eyes, 


trived to keep himself neutral, sold to both armies, but was sus- 
pected of favouring the British by giving them information, etc. 

Some of our officers determined to satisfy themselves on this point, 

and if they found their suspicions just, they thought it would be no 

harm to make a prize of his stores, especially as the troops had need 
of them. From prisoners, and from clothes stripped from the slain, 
we had always a supply of British uniforms for officers and privates ; 
accordingly, three of our officers put on the red coats, walked to 
friend B’s., where they soon found that the colour of their cloth 
was a passport to his best affections, and to his best wines. As the 
glass went round, his loyal ideas began to shoot forth in loyal 
toasts. Our officers being now sure of their man, I made one of a 
party who went with wagons, and every thing necessary to ease 
' him of his stores on the following evening. That matters might go 
| on quietly, we put on our English uniforms. Arriving at the house, 
| we informed Mr. B. that the army were in need of all his stores, 
but had no time to wait for making an inventory, being afraid, should 
they lose time, they might be intercepted by the Americans, but to 
make out his bill from memory, and carry it to the British com- 
missary at New-York; the landlord looked rather serious and 
thoughtful at this wholesale mode of doing business, but, as we 
were already loading our wagons, he found remonstrance would 
| be in vain. In less than an hour, his whole stock of eatables and 
| drinkables, was on the road to Fort Washington. By the direction 
| we took, he must have suspected the trick, and alarmed the out- 
| posts of the British army ; for in fifteen minutes we heard the sound 
of their horses’ hoofs thundering along behind us; but they were too 
| late, we got in safe. However, he got his revenge ere long, for in 
| three days thereafter, our fortress was stormed by General Kniphau- 
| Sen on the north, by General Matthews, aided by Lord Cornwallis, 
| on the east, together with Lords Percy and Sterling on the south ; 
| so fierce and successful was the attack, that twenty-seven hundred 
| of us were taken prisoners, and a number with myself were marched 
|| off to New-York, to take our board and lodging at the Crown-street 
| (Liberty-street) sugar-house. It would require a more eloquent 
| tongue than mine to describe my residence in this filthy prison ; it 
| was like the soul inhabiting a putrified body. I made a number of 
| attempts to escape, but always failed. I began to resign myself to 
| despair; a fever set in, and I came very near being carried off its 
victim. I became acquainted with an amiable young man, the 
wretchedness of whose lot tended to alleviate my own; he was 
brave, intelligent, and kind; many a long and weary night he sat 
by the side of my bed of straw, consoling my sorrows, and beguil- 
ing the dreary hours with his interesting history. He was the only 
child of his wealthy and doting parents, had received a liberal edu- 
cation, but in spite of their cries and tears, he flew to the help of 
his country against the mighty. He had never heard from his pa- 
rents since the day he left the roof under which he was born ; they 
lay very near to his heart, but there was one whose image was 
deeply engraven as with the point of a diamond there ; he, too, had 
the fever in his turn. As much as my feeble frame would permit, I 
paid back to him my debt of gratitude. ‘My friend,’ he would say, 
‘if you survive this deadly hole, promise me you will go to the 
town of H—, tell my parents and my dear Eliza I perished here a 
captive, breathing the most fervent prayers for their happiness.’ I 
tried to cheer him by hope, feeble as it was. ‘Tell me not,’ he 
would add, ‘ of the hopes of re-union ; there is only one world where 
the ties of affection will never break, and there, through the merits 
of Him who died to save, I hope to meet them. This prison we 
now inhabit, is one of the strongest arguments for such a state, or 
the being who made us would be unjust to his creatures.’ 

“One evening, as we were standing inhaling the air at one of the 
narrow windows, we espied a young woman imploring admission 
from one of the sentinels; her head was covered, and her face 
hid by a mantle. She entered this dreary abode, like an angel 
| among the dead, and flew to the arms of her recognising lover, all 
| pale and altered as she was ; she told him she received his letter, 
| and informed his parents of its contents, but not knowing how to 
return an answer with safety, she had travelled through perils by 
| land and perils by water, to see her Henry. The scene was affect- 
| ing in the extreme, and while they wept in each other's arms, the 
| prisoners within, and even the iron-hearted Hessian by the door, 
| were caught by the infection. 

“This same Hessian sentinel had been in the habit of serving out 
| our rations for some months past, and from long intimacy with the 
| prisoners, was almost considered a friend. Eliza, who made her home 
with a relation in the city, was daily admitted by the management 
| of this kind-hearted man. The little nourishing notions she brought 
| in her pockets, (for in these days the wife of the governour wore 
| pockets,) but I thought the light of her countenance had as good an 
effect ; between them, however, he recovered as by miracle ; his pa- 
| rents also arrived, but were not admitted. In a few days after, by 
| means of some of their gold and the good feelings of our Hessian 
friend, a plan was concerted. His turn of duty was from twelve to 
| two the night following, the door was shut, locked and unlocked 
| twice, (the signal,) Henry and I breathed the night air, crept on 
| hands and knees along the back wall of the Dutch church, met 
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ed with a new acquaintance, whom, as h ust know is th - || 
4 , paar ee 2 com |] THE HISTORY OF THE PRISONER. 
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on lot, b in. | , » } | 
ee ee ee | “When the Americans,” said he, “had possession of Fort | Henry's parents and Eliza by the Scotch church in Cedar-street. As 


NOS. WHITE, Washington, on the North river, which was the only post they held || quick as thought, we were on board of a boat with two men and 
My friend Governour Ogden, with the gallantry of a young officer, i at that time on York Island, I belonged to a company of light in- | four oars on the North river; Henry pulled for love, I for life and 


introduced me toa belle of the evening. I say evening, for such || fantry stationed there on duty. The American army having retreat- liberty, the men for a purse, so in thirty minutes from leaving the 
is the fluctuation of empire in the world of fashion, that to reign for | ed from New-York, Sir William Howe determined to avail himself sugar-house, we stood on Jersey shore. In less than a month, Eliza 
one evening is no small affair. My fair companion, who was the || of the opportunity, and reduce that garrison to the subjection of the |} was rewarded for all her trials, with the heart and hand of her 
daughter of an officer of distinction, General Adair, flattered my | 


i British. Our detachment at that time began to be in want of pro- || Henry; they yet live near Elizabeth-town, comfortable and happy, 
vanity by leaving the young and the gay, and taking my arm for a | visions, and as General Washington was at Fort Lee, it was a dif- 


_— in the midst of a numerous family. I spent a day and night at their 
cireuit through the rooms. Her beauty was of no ordinary cast. | ficult matter to supply ourselves from a distance, without running |, house last week, counting over our sorrows and joys.” 
Her height was that of the tragick queen. Her locks of a raven jet, || the hazard of interception from the enemy. ‘There lived on the | Thus the prisoner concluded, by adding, that he himself now 
and hung in great profusion, but her eyes were her most striking || northern turnpike, within a mile of our post, a Mr. I. B., who kept |; enjoyed a full share of earthly blessings, onl 4 heart to feel thank- 


feature ; they were large, prominent, dark, and moved with a list- || a store well stocked with provisions and groceries. This man ¢on- | ful for them all. Yours TODD. 
’ 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 








SELECT WORKS OF JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 
CONSISTING OF HIS MOST POPULAR TALES AND DRAMAS, 
With an original notice of his life and writings.* 

“Tue evil that men do, lives after them, the good is oft interred | 
with their bones,” is a general truth, which, with regard to posthu- 
mous works seems to be flatly contradicted. Men are very willing | 
to build the monument of fame over a dead poet's ashes. They | 
bewail the blindness of those, who were contemporary with the | 
buried favourite, and lament the insensibility with which the finest | 
evidences of genius were regarded. The voice of sympathy and | 
condolence is lifted up over departed worth, and garlands are hung | 
upon its solemn shrine. A eulogist — to tell mankind of the | 
hitherto unappreciated splendour of the extinguished luminary, to | 
speak glowingly of private virtues, and public excellence ; and, per- 
haps, like the engraver of a tombstone, modestly to etch his own | 
name upon some corner of the tablet, whereon he has so vividly 
delineated the excellence of another. 

When Mr. James Sheridan Knowles shall die, the newspapers | 
will mourn the loss of the best, most successful dramatist of the | 
day ; they will discourse pathetically of the many ills, which, during 
life, he suffered at the hands of a publick. A ly number of obi- 
tuary notices will appear, and in the place of his burial, there will 
be erected, by the beneficently disposed, a monument, to perpetuate 
the memory of so popular a dramatist. No matter if the cost of | 
this monument would, while he lived, have relieved his distress; | 
no matter if even then his plays shall be acted, to thin houses, for 
the benefit of his widow and children. 

Mr. Knowles’s life, till the appearance of his ye drama, The | 
Hunchback, and the passing of Mr. Bulwer’s bill, (which secured to — 
writers of plays a sort of copyright,) was made up of a constant , 
series of struggles against poverty. His efforts, one after another, 
were directed to the obtaining of bread for his family, and an edu- 
cation for his children. He travelled all over the United Kingdom, 
lecturing on dramatick literature. His lectures were loudly applaud- - 
ed, but his rewards were small. Favour and patronage were not 
the pioneers of his way. He laboured alone, as an emigrant to the ' 
western wilds, who shoulders his axe, bundles up his household | 

oods, and gods, and goes forth with self-relying firmness—so, on 
c literary emigration, proceeded, ‘the author of Virginius.’ His 
labours were manifold and arduous ; and were not assisted by the 
most systematick economy. 

Mr. Knowles never received anything like an adequate compen- | 
sation for his works, until after the very positive and remarkable 
success of the Hunchback, which redeemed Covent Garden from 
embarrassment. When Virginius was in full possession of the stage, | 
and a source of profit for the manager of the theatre at which it was | 
played, Mr. Knowles was casting about him with feverish anxiety, 
to find, in the busy wine = world around, means of support for 
his family—and wherewithal to purchase the next week’s food. 

The lives of literary men are seldom eventful. The incidents 
with which they teem are those of the mind. A biographer cannot | 
relate them; for he knows them not. The critick can learn them 
only from their works ; for what is the true life of an author, but a 
history of his books? Carlyle’s Life of Schiller is an admirable 
model, and were we about to prepare a biography of Mr. Knowles, | 
instead of a notice of his dramas, we should take up, in succes- 
sion, each of his productions, and, in our description of them, en- 
deavour to sketch the form and features of their author’s mind. 

The edition of his select works, opens with a very brief account 
of his life and writings, extracted from a London magazine. This | 
is said to have been written by Leigh Hunt. It is very meagre, but | 
itis the only authentick published account, which we have seen. We | 
have authority, however, for any statement made in the course of , 
this article. | 

The father of Mr. Knowles was a teacher of elocution, and, for | 
some time, master in a celebrated school at Belfast, in Ireland. He | 
was a near relative of the illustrious Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
whose father, likewise, was an actor and teacher of elocution. Young 
Knowles was sent to England, at a very early age, and he was there 
taught the rudiments of education. His taste for the theatre soon 
developed itself; and, after composing a few plays, he went upon 
the stage, and was for three years an actor. He then deserted a | 
profession in which wealth follows fame, for the nobler but less lu- | 
crative business of a dramatist ; and did not, till of lete years re- | 
sume it. Conscious, however, of his own powers of elocution, 
and, convinced that no performer so well as himself could conceive | 
the characters, which he had drawn, he thought it was no disgrace 
to imitate the example of his immortal prototype: and once more | 
became a player. He is, as is well known, at the present time, | 
fulfilling a theatrical engagement in this country. He has been re- 
ceived with that favour, which might have been expected from the | 
popularity of his dramas. His lectures on dramatick literature wor 
the approbation of distinguished criticks both in England and Scot- | 
land; and the wish has been expressed that he would repeat them | 
in this country. 

Our author’s mind was, at a very early period, turned to dramatick | 
compositions. The idea of writing a play beset him at the age of | 
twelve years. The Chevalier de Crillon is the title of his first effort 
after this period. He was, at fourteen, the author of a well-known 
little song, called The Welsh Harper, commencing, “ Over the | 
sunny hills I stray.” At sixteen, he wrote a tragedy in five acts, 
entitled The Spanish Story, which is still extant; at twenty-four, 


Hersilia, which never a oe at twenty-six, The Gipsy, in which || 


the celebrated Edmu' ean acted the hero. This was followed 
by Brien Boroighme—played often with posers His next piece | 
was Caius Gracchus. This was presented on the London boards, | 
and has of late received alteration and improvement from his hand. 
Afterward came Virginius. On this — drama, first rose its | 
author’s fame. The patriotick drama, William Tell, was the next , 
in succession. Then appeared The Beggar's Daughter of Bethnal ; 
Green, which failed; then Alfred, which succeeded; then The | 
Hunchback, decidedly one of the most popular English dramas of | 
the present day; and last, The Wife, which we consider the most | 
beautiful of our author’s productions. | 
The present collection comprises the four most popular dramas | 
of the author: Virginius, William Tell, The Hunchback, The | 
Wife. The story of Virginius is familiar to every student, and | 
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| reproves her; but the engagement is not broken off, till he learns, 
that instead of possessing a fair buronetcy, he is only plain Master 
Clifford ; for a cousin, who was supposed dead, stands between him 
the outlines of the historian, as his imagi and his inheritance. The Hunchback is at first highly incensed, at 
Virginius is a plebeian, who gives utterance to the most exalted | the reproof which his Julia had endured ; but on being informed of 
sentiments, and he displays a patrician grandeur of carriage, which i the buffet which Clifford had just received from fortune, his anger 
would make him something loftier and nobler, than the simple vir | cools, and he conceives a plan to redeem his daughter, and make 
! 


varnished prose. Neither would a detailed criticism upon a play, 
so long published, and so frequently represented, be acceptable. 
Mr. Knowles has followed Livy very closely, filling up, of course, | 
ination prompted. His | 











| her yet appear to her lover, 





exempli recti domi militiaegue. The same remark is, in its fullest 

extent, —_ to William Tell. There is a striking incongruity ‘ a piece 
between the characters of the Roman plebeian and the Swiss pea- ag ) memati 7 hay pe i -" 
sant, and the grand language which they utter. ‘This is, however, | Me cunbe ‘eth aoa he er ye 


not reprehensible; for their sentiments deserve to be clothed in | " ; 
the noblest raiment of poetry. As an effective drama for the stage, || With the conduct of this plan, the rest of the drama is occupied. 
William Tell is inferiour to Virginius; but the spirit which it | Julia, in her anger, consents to wed a lord ; but when she hears of 
breathes is the spirit of liberty, its sentiments those of a lofty pa- | Clifford's misfortunes, her whole soul melts into compassionate for- 
triotism, and the story upon which it is founded is the brightest on | giveness, and her love returns with increased energy. This tran- 
the pages of national tradition. It is the story of the Swiss revo- || sition is shown with great effect. mae and bitterly does she re- 
lution, when freedom first descended to our modern world, and } ees her rash promise to marry the earl of Rochdale. It is too late, 
threw out her banners to the winds, that rushed over the sky- |) however, to recede, and she gives free utterance to the etrong agony 
pointing crags of the Alps. By the voice of a peasant like them- | of her soul. Master Walter does not release her from this anguish, 


selves were the mountaineers called around them to 


“ Strike for the green graves of their sires, 
God and their native land ;” 


and to rush down from those rocky fastnesses, like an unchained 


much stirring incident, and there are a number of striking situations 
in this play. Some parts of it are susceptible of improvement. The 
auxiliary characters are well inuadeosl, and the different arrange- 
ments of the plot happily combined The effect of the mountain 
scenes harmonizes souay in representation and in the fancy of the 
reader, with a highly poetical and sublime passage like this : 


Tell.—Scaling yonder peak, 
I saw an eagle wheeling near its brow ; 
O’er the abyss his broad-expanded wings 
Lay calm and motionless upon the air, 
As ifhe floated there without their aid, 
By the sole act of his unlorded will, 

at buoyed him proudly up. Instinctively 
I bent my bow; yet kept he rounding still 
His airy circle, as in the delight 
Of measuring the ample range beneath, 
And round about, absorbed, c heeded not 
The death that threatened him.—I could not shoot ! 
’T was liberty. I turned my bow aside 
And let him soar away '— 


with what justice Mr. Knowles may claim a respectable rank among 
modern poets. 


extended notice than our limits will allow. In these, he invented 


the passions and affections of human nature. The first thought of 
the Hunchback occurred to the author, many years ago, and he 
brooded over it till he produced this drama. ‘There is some indis- 
tinctness about it, when read, which will disappear on reference to 
the following skeleton of the main plot. 


tirement of the country. He conceals from her her true parentage, 
and instructs her to believe that he, Master Walter, is her guardian 
merely. He adopts this course from a fear, that, as his daughter, 
she might honour him from duty alone ; and he chooses rather to 


| win her fond regard, by his fatherly kindness and affectionate treat- 


ment. A tavern broil, in which he becomes implicated, introduces 
to his favourable esteem and acquaintance Sir Thomas Clifford, a 
gentleman who steps between him and the fierce swords of excited 
revellers. Master Walter is grateful and so well pleased with 
the baronet, that he offers to him his ward in marriage: and takes 
him accordingly into the country, where the lady is spending her 
beauteous prime. She is thus described : 


A wife, sir! 

The pearly texture of whose dainty skin, 

Alone were worth thy baronetey! Form 

And feature has she, wherein move and glow 

The charms, that in the marble cold and still 

Cull’d by the sculptor’s zealous skill, and joined there, 
Inspire us! 

A fresh heart too! A young, fresh heart, sir! one 
That Cupid has not toy’d with, and a warm one, 
Fresh, young and warm! mark that! a mind to boot, 
Wit, sir! sense, taste ;—a garden strictly tended, 
Where naught bat what is costly flourishes, 

A consort for a king, sir!—thou shalt see her. 


Sir Thomas Clifford falls in love with this bewitching girl, as will 
appear from the following scene :— 


Julia.—No more! I pray you, sir, no more! 

Clifford.—I love you. 

Jul.—You mock me, sir. 

Clif.—I love you. 

Jul.—You have known me scarce a minute. 

Clif—Say but a moment, still I say I love you. 
Love’s not a flower, that grows on the dull earth, 
Springs by the calendar, must wait for sun,— 
For rain,—matures by ,—must take its time 
To stem, to leaf, to bud, to blow. It owns 
A richer soil, and boasts a quicker seed. 
You look for it and see it not; and lo! 
E’en while you look, the peerless flower is up, 
Consummate in its birth. 
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Jul.—Who marries me 
Must lead a country life. 

Clif.—The life I'd lead ! 
But fools would fly from it, for oh, ’tis sweet ! 
It finds the heart out, be there one to find. 
’ It is to dwell 
Mid smiles that are not neighbours to deceit, 
Musick whose melody is of the heart, 
And gifts that are not made for interest, 
Abundantly bestowed oy nature’s cheek, 
And voice and hand! It is to live on life 
And husband it! It is to constant scan 
The handiwork of heaven! 


Julia warmly returns the love of Sir Thomas, and, in preparation 
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this tragedy is so well known, that it need not be repeated in un- | 
| 


* Two volumes. Boston, 1834. 


for her marriage, goes up to town; by its gay frivolities, her inex- 
perienced brain soon becomes crazed. Her lover laments this and 


torrent, to sweep away the strong towers of despotism. There is | 


Several passages similar to the above might be cited, to show | 


The Hunchback and the Wife, as the peculiar creations of our | 
author, would deserve in a detailed account of his productions a more | 


the stories and characters, and they have no advantage of an histo- | 
|| vical interest. They are the structures of imagination, built upon 


A deformed man brings up his only child, a daughter, in the re- | 


|| by disclosing the truth ; but leaves her to suffer, in requital of her 
|| foolish sacrifice of her affections to fashion and momentary resent- 
ment. Master Clifford is introduced, under the guise of secretary 
| to the earl of Rochdale, whom she is about to marry. His inter- 
| view with her forms one of the most effective scenes of the modern 
drama. It is followed by one scarcely inferiour, in which she con- 
| Jures and commands Master Walter to break off the nuptials. 

|| _ The catastrophe is powerfully developed and the whole concludes 
h delightfully. Master Walter, who is a kind-hearted man, and not 
|| 80 unamiable as he sometimes appears, discloses that he himself, 
|| and not the young lord, who was about to wed Julia against her 
| will, is the true earl of Rochdale. He makes himself known to his 
child, and bestows her hand upon Clifford. 

We come now to speak of the Wife. This is the latest produc- 
tion of Mr. Knowles, and in our judgment his best. The scene is 
laid in Mantua. Leonardo, the duke, long supposed dead, returns 
in disguise to his native city, accompanying a young advocate, who 
comes to plead the cause of an injured maiden. is lady's name 
is Mariana ; she is protected by a reverend priest, from the tyranny 
of a guardian, who would have her marry the Count Florio, when 
| her heart is pledged to another. The cause is shortly to come on 
before the possessor of the ducal chair, Ferrando, cousin of the right- 
ful duke. ‘Thus stands the case. The beautiful Mariana is a Swiss 
maiden, who left her native hills, and, protected by her father, 
| came to Mantua, in search of one to whom her youthful heart had 
|been given. She tells the questioning advocate, that a wounded 
that she had tend- 


|| stranger had been borne to her father’s cot 

| ed him till he recovered—that she loved, an 
Lor.—To follow him 

You came to Mantua’ 
Mar.—Wiisat could I do? 

Cot, garden, vineyard, rivulet and wood, 

Lake, sky and mountain, went along with him ; 

Could I remain behind ? 


| To all this Leonardo, the duke, listens most intently. By and 
|| by the cause comes on. The wicked Ferrando adjudges the lady 
| to marry the Count Florio. All other means of escape having fai 
|| ed, she is about, in despair, todrink poison a voice says ‘‘Ma- 
| riana.” She drops the phial. It is Leorardo, the wounded stran- 
r, rightful duke of Mantua, who, backed by all his kinsmen and 
is friends, mounts, unopposed, the ducal chair and invites the hum- 
ble Swiss girl to share his station. 
| Inthe next act, there appears a more gloomy and important per- 
|; sonage. It is St. Pierre, a man of crime and sorrow; a creature 
| of the duke’s deposed cousin who, stung by remorse, had fled and 
|| would not have returned even now, if want and hunger had not com- 
i pelled him. Ferrando is glad to see him, gives him money, and em- 
|| ploys him in a diabolical scheme to ruin the fair fame of the duchess ; 
|| for the duke has just been summoned away to war and she is left 
|| unprotected, except by his cousin, who is appointed regent in his 
| absence—St. Pierre, though scorning so base a task, noble in 
| heart and of a generous nature, consents to abet the regent, as his 
only chance of escaping utter want and starvation. He is persua- 
ded to seek the duchess ; he accosts her, and led on by some strange 
| attraction, he holds converse with her. She discovers that he is her 
| countryman ; the joy which she displays on hearing him talk of 
| Switzerland is misconstrued by Fe 0, who contrives that they 
| shall be overheard, into a base intrigue. Thus they converse: 
| Mariana.—Switzerlend 
| Is a dear country! Switzerland ! 
| St. Pierre. —tt is. 
The land of beauty and of grandeur, lady !— 


Where looks the cottage out on a domain 
The palace cannot boast of. Seas of lakes, 





| And hills of forests! crystal waves that rise 

| *Midst mountains all of snow, and mock the sun, 
i Returning him his flaming beams more thick 

| And radiant than he sent them. Torrents there 
Are bounding floods ; and there the tempest roams 
| 


At large in all the terrours of its glory. 
| And then our valleys! oh! they are the homes 
For hearts. Our cottages, our vi orchards, 
Our pastures studded with the herd and fold! 


| Our native strains that melt us as they sing them! 
A free—a gentle—simpl ! 
Mar.—I see them, signor. I’m in Switzerlend. 
I do not stand in Mantua—dear country ! 
Except in one thing I’m not richer, signor, 
| Than when I was a child in Switzerland 
And mistress only of this little cross. 
St. Pierre-—Your pardon, lady! pray you, let me see 
That cross again ! 
Mer.— Right willingly. 
Here they are interrupted. The sight of that cross deeply agitates 
| . 
| St. Pierre, for he himself, many long years ago, had hung it round 
| the neck of his own sister. The duke’s cousin, to lete his ne- 
| farious design, drugs the cups of St. Pierre, and carries at night 
| into the antechamber of the duchess; throws his scarf on her bed 
| —and thus effects her total disgrece. He counsels her to fly—she 
| wildly consents. At this part of the story, there occurs an exciting 
| scene between the nt and St. Pierre. The latter contrives to 
make the =— give i = — confession of > ceueene which 
he writes down, and compels regent to sign, by ing to 
stab him with his own dagger, which he gets by stratagem. 
Soon after this, the it and some of the court go, post- 
| haste, to the duke’s camp, and unfold his wife's dishonour. The 
' duke, noble, confiding, and generous, will not believe the foul ca- 
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lumny, though attested by many witnesses. The tale of flight stag- 
gers him a little—when the duchess herself appears! All is faith 
and truth: but no clearness until St. Pierre rushes in. Just as he 
is about to disclose all, the regent attacks him suddenly and wounds 
him, but he lives sufficient time to show the paper with Ferrando’s 
signature, and to look at the little cross around the duchess’s 
neck—at sight of which he recognizes his sister. : 

We close these remarks, as we commenced them, by alluding to 
the very inadequate compensation which Mr. Knowles has received 
as an author. He may console himself, however, by attributing his 
poor success to the practical character of the age. The waters of 
existence must be sailed over in a steamboat. Not even the poet 
is allowed a fairy barge, with silken tackle and perfumed sails. 
However gifted a man may be, he must submit to be jostled to and 
fro, and learn not to despise the day of small things. He must min- 
gle with busy multitudes in their daily conga resort, and not 
seek to spend his days in retirement. e noisy city must be his 
home, and not some green and undisturbed retreat. Unless he be 
placed by fortune far above the wants of his fellow-creatures, he 
must engage in their every-day pursuits—North American Review. 





BACHELOR. 





BY THEODORE CRIMP. 





“Tf you look for a good speech now, you undo me: for what I have 
to say is of mine own making : and what, indeed, I should say, will, I 
doubt, prove my own marring.”—King Henry IV. 





THE NON-DESCRIPT SOMETHING, ETC. 


many such men. The sight of them makes me giddy ; it produces 
a disagreeable Point Judith propensity, which shall be nameless. 
Still they are your men of spirit and character, par excellence ; they 
are the heroes upon whom the nation’s honour depends ; they are 
the brave boys who smile upon the dear girls in the evening; who 
order pistols for two, and coffee for one on the morning following ; 
and who consent to a reconciliation ere the ground is measured. 
No woman but favours them with “ sweet laughing looks ;”” yet no 
woman would be led by any one of them to the altar of Hymen. 
A fashionable, merely fashionable man, is no more nor less than a 
mere tool—edge or otherwise, as may be necessary. He may be 
employed tochop, to smooth, or to batter, as the ladies please ; and 
would not for the world refuse to comply with their sovereign pleasure. 





LOVE. 

Much is sung and said about a certain subduing passion, denomi- 
nated love. Poets speak of its inspiration, and describe, in soft 
glowing numbers, its peculiarly tender qualities. Byron, after hav- 
ing told us about a great many sweet things, in his inimitable poem 
of Don Juan, says— 

-* Bat sweeter still than this, than these, than all 

Is first and passionate love. It stands alone, 

Like Adam’s recollection of his fall ; 

The tree of knowledge has been pluck’d—all’s known, 
And life yields nothing farther to recall, 

Worthy of this ambrosial sin so shown, 

No doubt in fable—as the unforgiven— 

Fire which Prometheus filch’d for us, from heav’n.” 

Absurd ! although from the pen of so pre-eminent and popular a 
poet! All men, however, have their crazy moments; so might 





A more naturally accommodating and agreeable fellow than my- 
self does not draw the breath of life, nor one less selfish, less fas- 
tidious. The incredulous world will not believe it. Acknowledged, 
I grant no favours, exercise no civilities, am not genteel, courteous, 
or moral ; a little inclined to the sensitive or fractious. An inde- 
scribable and shapeless something prevents me from doing or being 
otherwise. Confound that nondescript something, I wish I could | 
get rid of it. It withholds me from lending books or money ; from 
addressing any one in a civil manner; from attending to the clean- | 
liness or decoration of my person; from going to church on Sun- 
day, and from finishing a sentence without taking heaven’s name in 
vain. It withholds me finally from exercising those peculiarly 
amiable qualities with which I am convinced nature has stocked | 
me. Hence does a man tread upon my toe, apologies and regrets | 
to the contrary notwithstanding, my fist invariably becomes familiar | 
with the member denominated his nose, and five to one, he mea- 
sures his length on mother earth. 

Though by nature amiable, I have no friends ; strange as it may 
seem to the reader, strange as it seems to myself. Have men no 
reason? Will they not be assured that I would be different if I | 
could? Alas, I repeat, I have no friends. Do I meet an old school- | 
fellow, he invariably observes some very interesting and all absorb- 
ing object across the street, or has quite forgotten my features— 
he cuts me dead. Still am I amiable, still am I of a friendly incli- | 
nation, and still am I not otherwise than honourably disposed. 

* But, hold my pen! a truce to praising.” 

I abhor self-adulation. It denotes a paucity of brains. But when | 
one chances to speak of one’s faultless self, what must be done. 
Shall one perpetrate a lie, and make one’s-self doubly hateful to man- 
kind and God? No, no, no. 

There is only one creature in existence of similar dispositions | 
and feelings with myself. Twice a year he pays me a visit, from | 
habit altogether. We were school-fellows, and exchanged as such | 
the most powerful sympathy. Let it be understood, we are not ! 
friends, simply acquaintances ; we were shunned by the whole school ; 
verily, loathed imps of darkness are not more so, by christians. 

Grim is my semi-annual visiter’s name. Not Peter, nor Jere- 


have had Lord Byron. Love never existed on the face of this 
globe! It is purely a creature of the clouds and paradise. Isaac 
Edge may have experienced a slight touch of its sweet influences, 
and he may have not. In his long and lugubrious description of his 
aerial voyage the Jast autumn, which occupied nearly three full co- 
lumns of all of the morning and evening papers, he did not speak of 
love, however, nor of any thing thereto appertaining. Adam doubt- 
less experienced the most exquisite emotions of love. But these 
emotions “ departed never to return,” when Eve drove him from 
Paradise. 


I now conclude, feeling amply assured that the present production 
is too much influenced by the “ nondescript something,” to meet 
with any other than its master’s fate. J. M. C. 


FIRST APPEARANCE ON THE STAGE. 

We have all heard the anecdote of a person, who, on being asked 
if he could play the fiddle, replied, that he thought he could, but he 
had never tried. It has always seemed to me, that those young 
gentlemen, who choose the stage for a profession after they have 
failed in others, and who make their debut in the grandest characters 
of the drama, possess the same well-grounded opinions of their 
genius. It generally happens, that they who are thus inspired with 
a longing for histrionick fame are persons who, without any requi- 
sites themselves, are kindled to the love of it by their admiration of 
others. They have no original conceptions, and no knowledge of 
life, and human passions, and character, great essentials in the com- 
position of a good actor ; but they have a certain superficial acquaint- 
ance with theatricals, have seen the principal performers, and in 
imitating them, fancy that they imitate nature. When these young 
men appear, strutting before an audience composed of their friends, 
(who, notwithstanding their friendship can scarcely preserve their 
gravity,) as Richard, Hamlet, or Othello, I can generally tell from 
what other tragedians they have caught the contagion, or what 
schools of acting form the ingredients of their style. I can find in 
them no resemblances to the people I have seen in the world, but 
I am reminded continually of their predecessors in the same parts. 











miah, nor Ezekiel, but Obadiah Grim. We often discuss the world ; 
its pleasures and its pangs, its virtues and its vices. i 
‘* Why is it,” said Obadiah, in the course of his last visit, “‘ that 
we are troubled so little with friends inthis world? Other men say | 
‘my friend Greene,’ ‘my friend Tompson ;’ I never could say my | 
friend anybody, not even yourself could I possibly denominate friend. | 
“We are abundantly agreeable, and abundantly amiable by na- | 
ture, Grim,” returned I; * but we are influenced by a nondescript | 
something which repels mankind, and which prevents us from exer- | 
cising these natural charms.” 
“I do not regret this,” said Mr. Obadiah Grim, “ we are pecu- | 
liarly blessed; acquaintance, friends, benefit one in no respect. | 
This nondescript something saves us innumerable vexations and 


Here passion half suffocates with a frown of Kean’s, here it bursts 
forth in a study of Cooper's, and, again, they are abruptly thrown 
off their guard into one of Macready’s studied attitudes. In these 
attempts, however, to repeat the elegancies of others, they gene- 
rally present only ludicrous caricatures or insipid and gross imita- 
tions at particular points and speeches of the pieces. The reason 
why they are not hissed. is the palpable badness of the representa- 


where a patch of wild meadow-land, a cranberry marsh, or a 
that looked like the desolated bed of a lake, and frequently, indeed, 
the shallow lake itself, filled up the intervals. The huge oaks that 
crowned the summits of these formal mounds were the only objects 
that relieved the dreariness of the landscape ; even they, I thought, 
while riding alone beneath their branches, that sighed to the Decem- 
ber wind, were not the most enlivening objects in the world. I rode 
thus for miles without seeing a living thing except a raven, which, 
as that description of bird is only found in those parts of the Union 
where wolves still infest the country, I at once took it for ted 
was hovering near one of the savage beasts to which he so faithfully 
plays the jackal. Wheeling my horse suddenly from the trail toward 
a thicket of dwarf oaks, where I expected to find the carrion deer 
that attracts these worthies, he shied from the bush, and I was 
thrown upon the spot. After extricating the foot, by which I was 
dragged a yard or two, from the stirrup, I sprang up but little burt, 
and moved as quickly as possible to catch my horse, who, havin 
paused for an instant in a clump of trees near by, turned his hea 
round, like a pointer taken aback with the scent after he has passed 
a bush, and stood calmly gazing at me. At the first step toward 
the rascal, however, he moved nearly a rod sideway, and then, 
ducking his head toward the ground, and throwing his heels high 
in the air, my ungrateful courser, accompanying these motions with 
every additional mark of disrespect he could summon to his aid, 
left his master alone in the wilderness. He disappeared behind a 
hill in a moment. I could not help ejaculating, with the Kentuc-’ 
kian whose house and family had been burned up by the savages, 
while he was cleaning his rifle hard by—* This is very ridiculous.” 
No time was to be lost, however. It was late in the day, and I 
was far from any house ; while the occasional flakes of snow that 
began to fall from the black lowering sky, threatened a storm which 
might cover in a moment the only path that could guide me home- 
ward. I sat down at once among the long dry grass, and stripping 
off my leggings, and disembarrassing my de of the now useless 
spurs, stowed all away in my coat-pockets. The coat itself I rolled 
up in a bundle around my left arm, and taking my gun, to which I 


|| applied a fresh cap, in my right, I strode off in as good a humour 


as one could summon under such provoking circumstances. I 
could not help thinking, indeed, how much worse matters might 
have been had I been thus deserted in one of the broad prairies, 
thirty miles, perhaps, from any house. As for the loss of my horse, 
I felt so indignant against the inconsiderate brute, that, I confess, it 
did not much trouble me. Thus did I trudge on, growing momen- 
tarily in better humour with myself. The scene around was dreary 
at present ; but having had all the wild flowers that grow in Michi- 
gan described to me, I exercised my imagination by conceiving the 
more attractive appearance it must wear in summer. I thought 
how the brown woods must look when the lofty oaks around were 
clothed in their deep-green foliage. I thought of the various vines 
and flowers which then fil! the broad openings between their stems 
—of the clumps of cluster-roses that here grow wild and cover 
whole acres—of the crimson daisy and fragrant balm pink, the deep- 
hued Jychnidea, and gorgeous golden rod, which, with jonquils and 
amaranths, the purple fox-glove and saffron-coloured silk-weed, paint 
the su of the soil. I could fancy the glossy leaves of the night- 
s its white blossoms and poisonous berries, the creeping 
red columbine, clustering at the base of the hills. The 
“white lily of the valley, the lilac-tinted adder’s-tongue, and 
straw-coloured arrowehead, shooting through the long grass between, 
while the purple fleur-de-lis bloomed along the wet marshes, where 
the splendid cardinal-flower tossed its scarlet blossoms in the breeze. 


“T must have practised floriculture in this way for some time 
when, on rising a slight eminence in my path, I saw my amiable 
roan standing quietly, looking in the direction whence I was coming, 
apparently waitmg for me. 1 was completely mollified. I forgave 
him the hittle freak, and advanced, with a light heart, to lay my hand 
upon the bridle. He moved a little, and so did I. He moved a 
little more, and I stood still. I spoke to him, but he continued 
moving. I coaxed him, in a tone that would have melted the heart 
of one of the marble horses of St. Mark’s ; he was moved by it— 
only farther from me. I whistled to him—(I had taught him a day 
or two before to come to my whistle, when he had obeyed me like 
a dog)—he stopped, and I advanced once more to lay my hand on 
the saddle, and the scoundrel broke into a trot just as I was about 
touching him. I brought my piece to my shoulder, and could hardly 
forbear drawing the trigger upon him as I stood. 


“The ground now rolled like the waves of a frozen sea, and my 
nefarious brute, who soon began to stalk leisurely along about a 
hundred yards ahead of me, would, to carry out the figure, be just 
topping the combing while I was in the trough, and vice versa—like 
two children balancing on a plank. It was perfectly insufferable, 
mile after mile, to see that eternal saddle bobbing up and down a 
hundred yards ahead of me. Sometimes, indeed, the vexatious 













tion which induces pity, awakes a sense of amusement, and puts 


fess I am more agreeably entertained with one of these exhibitions | 
than with the effects of more disciplined performers. D. 


— 





SELECTIONS FROM NEW WORKS. 








mortification and disappointments. We are not losers ina pecuniary | 
point of view ; we are never solicited for loans of small sums nor | 
large sums ; friends borrow of friends; and it is against the laws | 
of friendly intercourse to refund. Another we escape—the loss of || 
credit. One loses credit because one loses the wherewithal to | 
maintain the same. Four or five hundred dollars loaned, never to | 
be refunded, otherwise given, would materially affect our incomes. || 
Tradesmen would be compelled to send twice, nay thrice for a set- 
tlement of their accounts. Cash thereafter is insisted upon; then 
your friend often betrays your confidence and exposes you to ridi- 
cule ; hence vexations and mortifications and disappointments. He | 
is envious, perhaps, of your talents, your person and your popularity.” | 
Thus speaking, Grim raised his eyes and hands, and blessed the | 
“nondescript something ;” then taking his hat and stick, bade me 
a hurried “ good night,” fearing, probably, that a longer stay might | 
perchance force us to denominate one another “ friends.” 











FASHIONABLE MEN. 


“Thad rather be a kitten and cry mew,” than purely a man of | 
fashion, a creature of bows and obeisances, one who smiles upon all, || 
and assents to every opinion, no matter how absurd. There are | 





HOFFMAN’S “WINTER IN THE WEST.” } 

[We coincide heartily in the warm praises universally bestowed 
upon these admirable volumes, both publickly and in private. It is 
impossible to read them without emotions of delight, frequently | 
rising to enthusiasm, awakened not less by the felicitous manner in || 
which scenes, objects and incidents are described, than by their num- 
ber, variety and novelty. If the book were not already in the hands | 
of every reader, we should rejoice to enrich our pages with some of | 
the many superb passages we have marked as we read on; but, even | 
as it is, we.cannot refrain from copying the subjoined sketch. ] 


“ After visiting nearly a dozen of the transparent ponds of every | 
size which stud the surface of the country, and finding but two or | 
three whose firm banks of some fifteen or twenty feet elevation as- | 
sumed a picturesque appearance, from the irregular manner in || 
which they pushed their beautifully wooded promontories far into | 
the lakes they bounded, I started, the other day, to visit a sheet of | 





| water somewhat elevated, sbout twelve miles off. My way, after || 


going a mile or two from the village, led through oak openings of | 
rolling land, called “‘ the Short Hills,” which I can best assimilate | 
to a collection of enormous graves—the tombs of households, if you 


ch thrown confusedly together upon a perfectly level surface ; 





the dignity of criticism out of the question. For my part, I con- | 


wearer would step aside among a cluster of oaks, to nip the tender 
grass which still lingered around their roots; and then, as he would 
arch his neck, and, seeming to admire the Indian blanket and flame- 
coloured surcingle which, after the gay taste of the west, I had 
buckled, combining use with ornament, to the back of the ungrate- 
ful brute, dash off with a snort into a patch of prairie-land, I could 








not but admire the eye of fire and gracefully-gathering limbs of the 
spirited creature. I wished, however, that he was anybody’s horse 
but mine, disporting bimself at that rate. At last, at a turning of 


| the path he disappeared behind a hill, and ceasing longer to tanta- 
|| lize, left me comparatively comfortable. I reached the first ‘ clear- 


ing” about twenty minutes afterward, and looking along the high- 
way, which here commenced, my horse was nowhere to be seen. 
Tired alike with walking and vexation, and parched with thirst (I 
had neither eaten nor drunk since breakfast, and it was now night- 
fall,) I advanced to the only shantee near, and knocked at the door. 
There was no answer, and I shook it violently. A rush-bottomed 
chair rattled, and a cat, the solitary occupant, sprang out through a 
broken window. I soon found my way, however, to the dilapidated 


|| trunk of a large sycamore-tree near, which formed the top of a well, 


and drawing up a moss-covered bucket, I placed my lips to the 
rusty, iron-bound brim, and took a draught, to which the most de- 
licious of Lynch’s chateau were but vile vin-du-pays in comparison. 
I can remember but one drink in my life before to compare with it, 
and that was from a similar goblet, after other lips than mine had 
hallowed the brim. A few moments after, a lad rode into the yard 
with the object of my pursuit, whose bridle had been broken to 
pieces in the effort of several men to catch him a mile or two off. 
I was mounted in a and regained my lodgings in an hour; 


+ 





|| when I found that the adventure of the day had not impaired my relish 


for a supper of fresh pike and white-fish, just smoking on the table.” 
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LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 











UNPUBLISHED POEM BY BANIM. 


We regret to learn, by a letter from a distinguished literary gentle- 
man, residing in England, that Mr. Banim remains in ill health. 
An esteemed friend has very recently sent us the following account : 
— Poor Banim is at Paris, whither he removed from Boulogne. 
His pecuniary circumstances unfortunately remain at zero. His 
health is quite shattered, but his intellect remains unclouded and 
bright. Indeed, I venture to assert that his new novel, “ The 
Mayor of Windgap,”* will be found superiour even to the best 
of his O'Hara Tales: It will appear here, in about three days. It 
is the brightest emanation of his brilliant genius, and, I sadly fear 
that it may be his last. When the lamp is. extinguished—when 
“Jife’s fitful fever is no more”—when relief will have arrived too 
late—he may have the marble cenotaph and the loftiest fame. Re- 
gret may weep above his untimely tomb: but posthumous honours 
will avail him not. ‘They may raise the ‘storied urn and animated 
bust’ to him then: it would be better were they to give him the 
price of them now. But it is ever thus: genius cries aloud for 
bread—we give it a stone! I think you will agree with me, that 
any thing which Banim writes cannot be uninteresting to the world 
of letters. With this feeling, I subjoin some lines in which, amid the 
waste of bodily strength, you cannot recognize any decay of mental 
force. In truth, Banim’s poetry has been so far eclipsed by his novels, 
that we rarely think of him as a bard. And yet, if ‘song is but the 
eloquence of truth,’ what magnificent poems are all his novels !” 


TO THE COLOSSAL ELEPHANT ON THE SITE OF THE BASTILE. 


I know not why they’ve based thee here— 
But unto me thou art a thought, 

With pity, doubt, and sorrow fraught— 
For now and future, far and near, 

Because no warning they are taught 
Can make the careless, cruel, fear. 
O’erawing thought! of a giant strength, 

Who, out of love and reason took, 

From a pigmy keeper, blows and spurns, 
And slight that chills, and scorn that burns, 
And bore all gently—till, at length 

Love died—and reason could not brook, 

Uncharmed by love, one other day, 

The baseness of a coward sway. 

And then uprose the giant strength ! 

And round his keeper did enfold 
The wreathing of his might —and crushed 
His body, till the life-blood rushed 

Through joint and pore—and the strong hold 

Of his weak power, the giant strength, 
Did battle down—and ‘mid its stones 
Trampled upon his tyrant’s bones ! 

Our correspondent thus closes his letter :—*‘ Is there not a fine cur- 
rent of thought flowing through these lines? And that the writer 
should perish—in the very prime of manhood, and at the very acmé 
of his mental might—it is too bad. We shall lament him when it 
is too late. Yours very truly, mM.” 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


GenTLeMEN—It was with pleasure I read the “ Letter from Lau- 


rie Todd,” in your number of Saturday, the fourteenth of February, 
1835; particularly his notice of the Sugar-house, in Liberty-street, 
and the story of the old soldier who lost his leg in endeavouring to 
escape from that building, when it was the dwelling-place of the 
captive, the abode of misery, disease and death. You will oblige 
a friend by re-publishing from Dunlap’s History of the American 
Theatre, the following notice of this same note-worthy building. 
After speaking of the old jail, “ then called the Provo,” and “the 
prison ships, those charnel houses of the living,” the author pro- 
ceeds, “and the sugar-house in Crown-street, (now Liberty,) might 
be seen, every window filled with heads, thrust one above another 


to the top of the scanty aperture, striving for a portion of the bless- || 
ed air.of heaven, which could find neither entrance, nor space for || 


circulation within the massive walls, and among the throng of mise- 
rable victims.” 
An older man than Laurie Todd, whe saw again and again this 


spectacle of wo, now addresses you ; and thanks him for suggest- || 


ing the preservation of such mementos of by-gone times as may 
still be furnished for the pencils and the gravers of our artists. You 
have done well in this respect, and deserve the thanks of your fel- 
low-citizens. 

The old soldier is not accurate in calling the vessel with ammu- 
nition which was struck by lightning a “ship ;” it was a sloop; and 
no person was on board at the time but a boy. This inaccuracy is 
very pardonable from one who was a prisoner in the loathsome 
prison above described ; but the writer of this was at liberty, felt the 
shock of the explosion, and saw the unroofed houses whose tiles 
were scattered in the streets, while the rain poured in upon their 
inhabitants. A fire which had destroyed Dock-street and Little 
Dock-street, and was still smoking, had raged for two days before, 
and added to the consternation, which was produced by the thunder- 
storm, and the shock of the exploded powder. 4 CONSTANT READER. 





We are extremely obliged to our correspondent, “ A constant 
Reader,” for the above corrections in the article alluded to, and 
should be very happy to receive any communication from the same 
source. —EDs. N. Y. MIR. 





+ “The Mayor of Windgap,” was received by the Messrs. Ha 
fore the letter of our correspond 
them about ten days since. 


r be- 
ent came to hand, and was published by 


Ls 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. G. who writes from Maiden-lane, will A 
his communication ; he would oblige us very much, by giving us the name 
of the gentleman (or lad: peagehen Be cafe, Setenst Seat a cee 

r. 's essay, entitled “‘ The Int Menagerie” is very clever, 
but rather too sharp ; too much of an edge-tool for our columns. “ Moggy 
is marked for insertion ; and so would be “* Night,” by the same writer, 
were it not for the grammutical errour in the second stanza ; saving that one 
blemish, the lines are very beautiful. “ My Sarah,” is respectfully declined, 
not because it is not pretty, but because we have already, waiting for inser- 
tion, about twenty pieces very similar in thought and expr 
the gentleman for whose benefit it was intended, we return thanks to “‘ 
for his communication ; that gentleman, however, is in 4 
he were here, the information could hardly be made available to him, for the 


ed for insertion, for the sake, not of its philosophy but of its poetry. We 
~ the former while we like the latter. 
e” are declined, having neither philosophy nor poetry to recommend 

The child’ 
imen of the 


them. Also “ 
a place, as a 
poetasters 
stanzas, signed G. and dated at West Point. Also “* The World of 
Dreams ;” the ideas in this morceau are very good and prettily expressed, 


's growth ;” although we are tempted to give it 
blimely obscure, so much in vogue among the 





mould and soul, beam and dreams, mind and time, cannot be recognized as 
legitimate rhymes "is 
long, considering 





teen pages of manuscript are occupied in narrating a very sim 
po which might be told quite as well in two. The Essay 
on Stinginess, signed Altercate, contains nothing to compensate the reader 
for the time employed in its. perusal ; and to bring to a close this long list 
of ‘‘ declinatures,” we are fain to add to it the lines ** On being requested to 
write on the past.” The writer admits that they were written in haste, of 
which indeed they bear evident tokens ; and haste is one of the worst in the 
catalogue of poetical misdoings. We should rejoice to afford any desired 
intelligence to A. J. A. but really we have been throughout as explicit as 
it was possible for us to be. We have told all we know. 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 7, 1835. 


A few words for ourselves.—We are by no means anxious to ob- 


perceive that we have made use of 


ession. In behalf of | 
Lisle” | 
and even if | 


book is finished. ith Lisle’s ission we can make use of his note to | 
the entae g at gentleman and the public, in another = The waltz | 
sent to us by H. is accepted with thanks. The “ Song,” Ua, is mark- | 


The * Lines to an anonymous | 


of the day, | sar in England. Also certain unentitled | 


but we are constrained to reject, by reason of the careless versification ; | 


also prettily written, but mxch too | 
ly idents of the story are wanting in | 
novelty and interest. The same objection applies to “ Laura Lynden ;” | 
and or- ||. 





trude upon our readers matters relating to ourselves personally, but 
| occasions will sometimes arise on which it becomes necessary ; and 
| such a one is at present before us. At the close of the last volume, 
we stated that our exchange list had by degrees been enlarged to 
an extent that was exceedingly burdensome, and that from neces- 
| sity it must be reduced. It is still very great—much greater in- 
deed than we can afford to maintain, taking into consideration the | 
fact that almost without an exception we can make no use of the | 


| 


who are to succeed us, in future years, the means of acquiring by 
a continuity of exertion and teaching, all useful knowledge; to 
combine facilities of instruction in every thing that it becomes a man 
to know, whatever may be his destined pursuit in life. Without 
access to such an institution, there can be no general scholarship, 
in the full sense of the term. Entertaining this opinion, we have 
read with much interest the report of the proceedings at a meeting 
held several weeks since, for the purpose of bringing before the citi- 
zens information as to the ugiversity, at which facts were disclosed 
of the highest importance. Classes have already been formed in 
the ancient languages, natural philosophy, the exact sciences, astro- 
|| nomy, the belles lettres, moral philosophy, history, chemistry, the 
evidences ef revealed religion, in the Hebrew and oriental languages 
and literature, in the modern languages, civil engineering, architec- 
ture, the literature of the arts of design, botany, geology and mi- 
neralogy ; and the income from tuition has paid the salaries of all 
the professors engaged in these various branches of learning. A 
|| professorship of law, and one of English literature are intended to 
be established, the first of which will be fully organized and filled 
before the close of the year; and others will be added as cireum- 
stances may require. ‘The superb building, now in the progress of 
erection near Waverley-place, will be finished, it is hoped, in the 
course of the year, and efforts are already making to procure appa- 
ratus of every description that may be necessary in the several pro- 
fessorships of natural and mechanical science, and a library. For 
these purposes, as+well as for the completion of the building, funds 
are yet wanting, to obtain which an appeal is made to the judicious 
liberality of the citizens; and we cannot but feel confident, that in 
a cause so noble, so well-deserving and of such vital interest, the ap- 
peal will not be made in vain. 





| 


} 
| 





Coit’s arrangement of the Bible —Of the utility, or necessity, or 
propriety of what the reverend editor has done in this new arrange- 
ment of the Bible, we do not feel willing to hazard an opinion; we 
shall, therefore, confine ourselves to a very brief exposition of what 
he has done, so far as we can gather it from a somewhat hurried 
examination, and toa passing remark upon the immensity of labour 
employed by him in the undertaking. The most remarkable feature 
| is a new division of the chapters and verses, adopted with reference 
i to the sentiment ; a measure which the learned editor deems neces- 
|| sary in consequence of the inaccurate division originally introduced, 
in 1661, as regards the Old Testament, and, in 1551, as respeets 
the New, and prevailing in all modern editions. Another peculiarity 
is a metrical arrangement of the poetry; that is, the Psalms, Solo- 
mon’s Song, the Book of Job, Proverbs, and most of the prophecies ; 
effected not by any change of the words, but simply by restoring 
the standard version printed in 1611, (from which, it is alleged that 
departures have been made from time to time in more recent edi- 











| various papers and periodicals we receive, farther than gathering, | 
now and then, a hint fora paragraph ; Pm a advantage is pur- 
chased too dearly at more than fifteen hundred dollars a year. Never- 
theless, we are very reluctant either to discontinue exchanging, 
where we have been in the habit of doing it, or to refuse when new 

applications are made to us. Instances have occurred, however, | 
in which we have done both, as a measure of justice, in return for | 
habitual violations of editorial right and courtesy in relation to cre- 

| dit; where we have found articles copied, week after week, from || 
the Mirror, without any acknowledgment, we have thought it no | 
more than proper to do what we could to prevent the practice, by | 
striking the name of the papers in which they appeared from the | 
list of exchanges, or refusing to place them upon it, if not there | 
already. The equity of this course must be evident; yet it has | 
been the means, more than once, of bringing upon us a storm of | 
abuse—levelled not only at our journal itself, but at its editors and | 
contributors by name, and still more frequently at its proprietor. A | 
| number of journals and magazines published in Philadelphia, and | 


j 














linked together in some common bond of interest, have especially 
signalized themselves by a reiteration of virulence, kept up for seve- | 
ral years; and their noble example has not been without followers, 
in other parts of the country! We have the consolation of knowing 
that we have sustained, and are likely to sustain little if any detri- 

| ment either in fortune or reputation from these well-meant attempts | 
| to inflict injury, and that the channels through which they come to | 
| the general eye, are sufficiently known and appreciated to neutralize | 
| all their venom. Still it is not in the nature of man to endure for- | 
ever in silence, even where the enemy is contemptible, and we are 
not sure that it is not due from us to the friends who sustain and | 
reward our labours, at least to explain the motives and feelings by | 
which the attacks upon us are prompted. We have been fre- 
quently asked why we never replied to, or even noticed the various | 
outpcurings of abuse with which we are sometimes indulged ; the 
answer is simple—we can always find matter of more interest to | 
our readers wherewith to fill up aur columns—we have some re- 
gard for our own reputation, which we think more likely to be influ- | 
enced by our own acts than by the revilings of malice or envy—and 

| we do not care to assist the efforts of sundry very small menu, whose 

| object is notoriety, and who, despairing of raising themselves, are 

| content with the only alternative left to them—namely, an effort to 
| drag others down to their own level. 

| 


| The New-York Uniwersity.—The progress, condition and pros- 
| pects of this great institution are noted, we hope, by the people of , 
| this city especially and by the country at large, with an interest pro- 
portioned to its high character and vast ability to do good. Never 
| was there a time in which education was a subject of so constant 
| and general thought, hope, and anxiety; and never was a measure 
| better qualified to give to education a great impulse toward the per- 








tions,) and by dividing the verses, as they stand in the Bibles now 
used, into couplets, without reference to the measure. The resto- 
ration of the Bible of 1611, as revised by Dr. Blayney in 1769, is 
another of Mr. Coit’s labours. There are also some changes of 
punctuation; the address of the translators as originally published, 
but omitted in all modern editions, and the various readings given 
by them where they differed among themselves are also replaced ; 
and a few annotations are added. The new edition is published 
by William Peirce, of Boston, and is very beautifully printed 





Bicknell’s Geographick Chart.—This is a large sheet, some three 
feet, or three and a half square, properly mounted with roller, etc., 
and containing numerous items of geographical, historical and 
statistical information, arranged under the requisite heads, so as to 
be readily ascertained. ‘The matters spread over the surface of the 
chart are so various and in such numbers, that we shall not attempt 
to describe them all ; the principal, however, are maps of the two 
hemispheres neatly coloured—brief descriptions of the continents 
and large collections of islands—tables of the principal rivers, canals, 
rail-roads, religious denominations, distances, and varieties of the 
human species—the constitution of the United States, etc. ete. 
In addition to these are three revolving circular sheets behind the 
chart, one very large and two smaller, having upon their surface, ar- 
ranged in radial sections, answers to a number of questions printed 
at the side of a pyramidal opening in the chart itself, and so conti- 
nued that by turning the revolving sheets, the proper answers to 
questions relating te any given country appear in the opening. We 
are aware that our description is by no means clear, but we have 
tried in vain to make it more definite and intelligible. The idea is 
rather ingenious, but we confess that we have no great opinion of 
its practical utility. The revolving circles are difficult to manage, 
and have besides an inveterate propensity to curl up and get out of 
place, and in short to do any thing but what is desired of them— 
at least such we have found to be the case in our experiments. 
They are an addition, certainly, to the chart, but to the best of our 
knowledge and skill, by no means an improvement. 





Pugilism.—In common with our co-labourers of the press, we 
desire to record our regret and alarm at finding reason to believe 
that the detestable practice of prize-fighting threatens to take root 
within the soil of our native land. Instances have already occurred 
in the immediate vicinity of New-York; and we very much fear, 
that unless prompt, vigorous and sweeping measures are adopted 
for their preveution, repetitions will be hazarded at shorter and 
shorter intervals, until at length habit shall have blunted the sensi- 
bilities of the people, and the most barbarous af modern customs. 
gain a tacit certificate of naturalization. Pugilism, as a means of 
acquiring maney—as the substance of an exhibition—has hitherto 
been an infamy, of the non-existence of which among us we could 
boast; a strong and available set-off against the supercilious charges 








| fection of utility, pesented in our land, for the aid and encour- 
' agement of the community. It is our first effort to provide far those 


brought against us by English slanderers ; may the time never come, 
in which it shall be adiled to the list of our faults and vices! 
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Hark! -nal of meet-ing, Sweet is the 
‘tis ae ® chim: 


on the air, 
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Lo: la wait- Lies at thy 
ny spo ing, - 4 
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Wakes at a call so All the 


e-mo-tion 2 


azetta advancing, 


4—Through the 
er shadows along, 


Night leads 


List thee, my A~~.~.~-da, a 


See! the first torches are glancing— 
Come, let us join the gay throng! 


mine $ 


I 





There, in their worship and duty, 
Minstrel and lover combine ; 


~~~-Soul of my bo- | ees List thee, my A-da, to 
som 


ten. 


their homage to beauty ;— 


Breathi 
ott ah, list thee to e. 


Deares' 





ORIGINAL AND SELECTED MISCELLANY. 


MORE COMFORTS OF RAINY WEATHER. 


Tue state of your collar and neckcloth on arriving, after a long 
and very wet walk, at the house of a friend, where you are to dine 
with a large party, including the lady on whom you are anxious to 
make an impression. Lady known to have a critical eye for exter- 
nals, and starch no proof against damp. 

The horrible greasy feel of the mahogany balusters, over which 
you inadvertently slide your hand as you go down the stairs. 

The effect on your spirits when you look out from your window 
on getting up in the morning—the fourth rainy day in succession. 

Your feelings on making the discovery that one of your boots 
has a tender point, of which the water is taking advantage—dinner 
waiting, nearly a mile to go yet, and no carriage in sight. 

The dislike of the smoke to venture out of the house in the storm, 
and its consequent pertinacity in making its way down the chimney. 

Going in haste to a drawer, in which are contained some import- 
ant papers, wanted for immediate use; finding the wood so swelled 
by the damp, that, after pulling your arm out of joint, you only suc- 
ceed in tearing away the knob, and breaking your own head in the 
backward fall that ensues. 

Discovering, in the mornmg, that an overflow of the cistern, 
during the night, has converted your yard into a puddle. 

Buying a new umbrella, with the consciousness that umbrellas, 
like penkuives, are held to be lawful plunder. 

The condition of your newspapers, thrown by the carriers into 
the area, where they have been lying an hour or two in six inches 
of rain-water. 


| A defective spot in the roof of your house; brought to your 
knowledge by feeling yourself started from sleep by a rapid succes- 
sion of drops on your face, at two o'clock in the morning. Bed 
much too heavy to move, and not another unoccupied in the house. 

The state of your gloves, after having walked half a mile ina 
heavy shower, without an umbrella. 

The pleasure of drying your clothes before an immense fire, 
| without taking them off. 

The squalls of a half-starved cat that has sought refuge, during 

| the night, under the balcony of your door. 








GOOD EFFECTS OF REFLECTION. 


A gentleman had for some years been possessed of two brown 
| cranes, (Ardea pavonina,) one of which at length died, and the sur- 
| viver became disconsolate. He was apparently following his com- 
panion, when his master introduced a large looking-glass into the 


| 

cied she for whom he mourned had returned to him; he placed 
himself close to the mirror, plumed his feathers, and showed every 
| sign of happiness. The scheme answered completely, the crane 
| recovered his health and spirits, passed almost all his time before 
| the looking-glass, and lived many years after, at length dying from 
| an accidental injury. 


DELICATE ATTENTIONS. 


of the same cup, was considered a mark of gallantry, and the best 
| possible understanding between a lady and gentleman. 





J. 1. if 


} 


aviary. The bird no sooner beheld his reflected image than he fan- | 





| In the tenth century, to eat out of the same plate, and drink out 


SHORT WHIST. 


One would hardly suppose any connexion between a lobster and 
the invention of this game, so much preferred by zealous players 
| on account of its brevity; but soit is. Long whist was supplanted 
|) about twenty-five years ago, simply by the fondness of a worthy 
| Welsh baronet for hot lobster. Four first-rate whist-players, of 
| whom he was one, adjourned from the house of commons to the 
| celebrated coffee-house known as Brooks’s, to get some supper. 
One of them proposed a rubber while the cook was busy, and the 
others agreed. ‘‘ But the lobster must be hot,” said the baronet, 
| “and a rubber may last an hour, by which time tie lobster will get 
| cold.” “It is too long,” said another ; “ let’s cut it shorter,” chimed 
lin a third; carried, nem. con. The four whist-players found it 
| lively to win or lose so much oftener in the same time; and the 
|| new game soon became all the rage—by the help of the baronet's 
|| hot lobster. 





CONVERSATION. 

Avoid quotations, unless you are well studied in their import, and 
feel their pertinence. My friend, , the other day, while look- 
ing at the skeleton of an ass which had been dug out of a sand-pit, 
and admiring and wondering at the structure of that despised ani- 
mal, made a very mal-adroit use of one. ‘“ Ah,” said he, with the 





| deepest humility, and a simplicity worthy of La Fontaine, “we are 


fearfully and wonderfully made !” 
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